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THE CODE OF VIRGINIA." 


In the concluding chapter of Sir William 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, that eminent jurist 
thus sums up his renowned treatise upon the 
laws of England: 

“We have seen, in the course of our inqui- 
ries, in this and the former volumes, that the fun- 
damental maxims and rules of the law, which 
regard the rights of persons, and the rights of 
things, the private injuries that may be offered to 
both, and the crimes which affect the public, have 
been and are every day improving, and are now 
fraught with the accumulated wisdom of ages: 
that the forms of administering justice came to 
perfection under Edward the First; and have 
not been much varied, nor always for the better, 
since: that our religious liberties were fully es- 
tablished at the reformation: but that the re- 
covery of our civil and political liberties was a 
work of longer time; they not being thoroughly 
and completely regained, till after the restoration 
of King Charles, nor fully and explicitly ac- 
knowledged and defined, till the era of the happy 
revolution. Of a constitution so wisely contri- 
ved, so strongly raised, and so highly finished, it 
is hard to speak with that praise, which is justly 
and severely its due :—the thorough and atten- 
tive contemplation of it will furnish its best pane- 
gyric. It hath been the endeavor of these Com- 
mentaries, however the execution may have suc- 
ceeded, to examine its solid foundations, to mark 
out its extensive plan, to explain the use and dis- 
tribution of its parts, and from the harmonious 
concurrence of those several parts to demon- 
strate the elegant proportion of the whole. We 
have taken occasion to admire at every turn the 
noble monuments of ancient simplicity, and the 
more curious refinements of modern art. Nor 
have its faults been concealed from view, for 
faults it has, lest we should be tempted to think 
it of more than human structure ; defects, chiefly 
arising from the decays of time, or the rage of 
uuskilful improvements in later ages. To sus- 


* Tue Cope or Vireinia: With the Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution of the United States : and 
the Declaration of Rights and the Constitution of Vir- 
ginia. Published pursuant to an act of the General As- 
sembly of Virginia, passed on the 15th day of August, 
1849. Richmond: Printed by William IF’. Ritchie, Public 
Printer. 1849. 


Vou. XVI—41 





tain, to repair, to beautify this noble pile, is a 
charge intrusted principally to the nobility, and 
such gentlemen of the kingdom, as are delega- 
ted by their country to parliament. The pro- 
tection of THE LIBERTY OF Britain is a duty 
which they owe to themselves, who enjoy it; to 
their ancestors, who transmitted it down ; and to 
their posterity, who will claim at their hands this, 
the best birthright, and noblest inheritance of 
mankind.” 

The reflecting reader cannot fail to be struck 
with the felicity of these views. ‘The century,* 
which has elapsed since the expression of them, 
has attested, not only the strength of the British 
constitution and jurisprudence, but their capa- 
city to undergo, without injury to the whole fab- 
ric, such changes and improvements as have be- 
come necessary by lapse of time. The evident 
bent of the author’s mind must be admitted to 
have been against innovation; and the reasons 
of this distrust are forcibly presented in the fol- 
lowing passage from his introduction to the study 
of the Law. 

“The mischiefs, that have arisen to the pub- 
lic from inconsiderate alterations in our laws, are 
too obvious to be called in question; and how 
far they have been owing to the defective edu- 
cation of our senators, is a point well worthy the 
public attention. ‘The common law of England 
has fared like other venerable edifices of anti- 
quity, which rash and unexperienced workmen 
have veutured to new-dress and refine, with all 
the rage of modern improvement. Hence, fre- 
quently its symmetry has been destroyed, its pro- 
portions distorted, and its majestic simplicity ex- 
changed for specious embellishments and fantas- 
tic novelties. For, to say the truth, almost all 
the perplexed questions, almost all the niceties, 
intricacies, and delays, (which have sometimes 
disgraced the English, as well as other courts of 
justice,) owe their original not to the common law 
itself, but to innovations that have been made in 
it by acts of parliament; ‘overladen (as Sir Ed- 
ward Coke expresses it) with provisoes and ad- 
ditions, and many times on a sudden penned, or 
corrected by men of none or very little judgment 
inlaw.’ This great and well experienced judge 
declares, that in all his time he never knew two 


* The plan of the Commentaries took its rise, as the au- 
thor informs us, in the year 1753: about five years after, 
the Vinerian professorship was established at Oxford, and 
he was appointed the first professor upon that foundation. 
His lectures formed the basis of his published work. 
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questions made upon rights merely depending 
upon the common law; and warmly laments the 
confusion introduced by ill-judging and unlearned 
legislators. ‘But if,’ he subjoins, ‘acts of par- 
liament were after the old fashioned penned, by 
such only as perfectly knew what the common 
law was before the making of any act of parlia- 
ment concerning that matter, as also how far 
forth former statutes had provided remedy for 
former mischiefs, and defects discovered by ex- 
perience ; then should very few questions in law 
arise, and the learned should not so often and 
so much perplex their heads to make atonement 
and peace, by construction of law, between in- 
sensible and disagreeing words, sentences, and 
provisoes, as they now do.’ And if this incon- 
venience was so heavily felt in the reign of| 
Queen Elizabeth, you may judge how the evil 
4s increased in later times, when the statute book 
is swelled to ten times a larger bulk; unless it 
should be found that the peuners of our modern | 
statutes have proportionably better informed | 
themselves in the knowledge of the common | 
law.” 

But however well founded his jealousy, and 
however salutary the caution which he enjoined 
and contributed to inspire, changes—important 
changes—in the law of England were inevita- 
ble: and, had the great commentator lived to 
witness their development, his sound and com- 
prehensive judgment must have recognized their 
necessity. The system of British law was built 
upon real property. This was the primary ob- 
ject of its care—the tree, which sustained all the 
branches of its polity—the source alike of social 
consideration, and of political power. The 
landed aristocracy—the nobility and gentry of 
England—were the state; and, though the au- 
thority of the Crown could no longer be defied, 
as in feudal days, by one or two rebellious no- 
bles in open war, yet the united force of the 
hereditary landed interest was still more irresis- 
tible in the Parliament. 

Nevertheless, antagonist influences had been 
silently growing up, and preparing for the con- 
flict. Encouragement had been given to manu- 
factures and commerce—the fetters of exclusive 
licenses and privileges, granted to rapacious fa- 
vorites, had been abolished—activity had been 
quickened, and improvement promoted, in all 
the pursuits of trade, in every department of the 
mechanic arts. Men, thus engaged, were con- 
stantly bettering their fortunes, and increasing 
their numbers. Many of them were well edu- 
cated and intelligent; many were rich, and 
therefore influential; they felt a common sym- 
pathy with the learned professions, recruited like 
themselves chiefly from the middle classes; and 
the combination of strength, resulting from these 








causes, was beginning to be felt in the legisla- 
tion and government of the country. 

The relative values of real and personal prop- 
erty had of course experienced a corresponding ‘ 
change. Those classes of society, which we 
have been considering, possessed but a small 
share of landed estate. Their wealth was in- 
vested in ships, in merchandise, in machinery, in 
factories and warehouses, which were virtually 
mere appendages to trade and manufactures, and 
in the great floating capital, which was required 
to carry on these enterprises. Accumulations 
of capital, not needed for this purpose, found 
their way for the most part into the national 
treasury, and were represented by public stocks 


‘and securities, paying an annual interest. Por- 


tions of it were absorbed by the Bank of Eng- 
land, and other portions employed in the trans- 
actions of domestic and foreign exchange. Thus, 
while the landed interest of England remained 
stationary, or increased by very slow degrees, , 
its personal property, once so insignificant, was” 
multiplying itself a thousand fold, and develop- 
ing its resources in an endless variety of forms. 
These new elements of national wealth ur- 
gently demanded legislative aid and regulation. 
Small provision was made for them by the Com- 
mon Law, to which we have alluded, or the 
statutes enacted from time to time. ‘The courts 
were often at a loss for precedents, and even prin- 
ciples, applicable to a state of things which the 
founders of their jurisprudence had not foreseen. 
Nor were these difficulties confined to cases ari- 
sing upon British soil. The merchant ships of 
England, traversing every sea, and exchanging 
the subjects of trade between countries the most 
remote from each other, established an extent 
and intricacy of business connexions, out of 
which sprung numerous and important controver- 
sies, to be decided by her courts. Such contro- 
versies drew after them the laws of the countries 
where they had originated, the law merchant of 
the European continent, and the law of nations; 
for the rights of the parties not unfrequently de- 
pended upon the provisions of one or more of 
these various systems, so far as they might be 
recognised in the courts of Westminster. Suits, 
involving the law of negotiable instruments, of 
charter parties, of insurance, of salvage, of pri- 
zes, of domicil, of citizenship, and of many 
other important branches of jurisprudence, were 
complicated by questions, whether the case 
should be governed by the law of the place 
where the contract was made, by the law of 
the forum’ where the remedy was sought to 
be enforced, or by that of some other coun- 
try, in which some other fact had occurred, 
connected with, and material to, the rights 
of the parties litigant. From these causes 
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resulted a vast increase of the subjects of litiga- 
tion to the English courts, whether of Common 
Law, of Equity, or of Admiralty jurisdiction ; 
and although much was effected, by a succession 
of able judges, towards the elucidation and set- 
tlement of these new departments of the Law, 
still the aid of the legislature was often found 
to be indispensable. 

We shall barely mention another division of 
the Law, which imperatively called for reform— 
the criminal law of England. That part of the 
Commentaries, which treated of the “Public 
Wrongs,” discussed a system of law, which— 
though doubtless more humane than it had been 
some centuries before—was justly esteemed too 
savage for the latter half of the 18th century. 
The almost incredible number of offences punish- 
able with death, and the trivial character of 
some of them, were a crying reproach to the 
age; a reproach which has been almost entirely 
removed by the reforms commenced in the reign 
of George the Third, and carried out under his 
successors. 

The colonies in North America, planted by 
men, who sought in the wilderness new homes, 
where they might enjoy a larger measure of civil 
and religious liberty, naturally displayed a pop- 
ular, and sometimes a democratic, tendency, in 
their polity and laws. Whilst the sovereignty of 
the king was duly acknowledged, his authority 
was too distant to be felt ofteu, or oppressively, 
in possessions so unimportant; and the govern- 
ors, who represented him, were unable to repress 
the growth of republican dispositions in their 
people. ‘To this end conduced also the poverty 
and toil which all had to encounter in the begin- 
ning, and the feeling of social equality to which 
they gave rise; while the civil disturbances in 
England towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century, prevented the government at home from 
scrutinizing too closely the doings of the colo- 
nists. Hence it resulted, that, in many points 
of view, the legislation of the colonies was in 
advance of that of the mother country. The 
settlers, being their own law-makers. subject 
only to the royal veto, indulged the spirit of in- 
novation much more freely than could be expect- 
ed at the hands of a British parliament. They 
made laws, and modified, and repealed, and 
re-enacted them, at pleasure; until, as the time 
approached, when their final separation from 
England was to take place, there was scarcely a 
colony, which had not passed through the career 
of experiment, and digested a system of juris- 
prudence, better adapted to their future condi- 
tion and wants, than that of Great Britain her- 
self. The restrictions upon the alienation of real 
estate were lessened, if not altogether removed ; 
the modes of proceeding in court were simpli- 








fied; laws for the registry of land titles adopted, 
that were uniform and general; the rights of 
personal property, and especially those apper- 
taining to commercial transactions, were more 
accurately defined; and the way thus opened, 
for such further amendments as future exigencies 
might require. 

When the revolution took place, and the con- 
federated colonies assumed their stand among 
the nations of the earth, as a league of indepen- 
dent states, the establishment of their several 
governments, and the adjustment of their fede- 
ral relations, introduced problems of public law 
and public policy, of exceeding difficulty and of 
transcendant importance. And when experience 
had shown the insufficiency of the old articles of 
Confederation to answer their intended purpose, 
it was only after long and anxious deliberation, 
and by means of vigorous and sustained exer- 
tions, that the patriots and statesmen of that day 
were able to reconcile the conflict of opinion, 
and procure the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution. A large minority, embracing many of 
the purest and best men of the time, yielded 
their opposition only to the expressed will of the 
majority ; and the influence of their sentiments 
has always been sensibly felt in the frequent dis- 
cussions, which have arisen upon the true in- 
terpretation of that instrument. 

The peculiar structure of our political system— 
national for some purposes—divided, for other 
purposes, into separate sovereignties—present- 
ing to foreign nations, in most aspects, an united 
front—and distributed for the most part, as to 
domestic affairs, into distinct communities— 
whilst ramifications of both jurisdictions, were 
seen, nevertheless, to traverse the whole organi- 
zation, interlacing their fibres with one another— 
this extraordinary complication, as it was with- 
out precedentjn the forms of government known to 
mankind, added to the task of legislation, whether 
performed under the authority of the federal or the 
state government, embarrassments unknown to 
the law-makers of Great Britain. The omnipo- 
tence of her parliament, whose fiat could destroy 
and rebuild at pleasure even the organic laws of 
the kiugdom, had no existence in America. The 
federal legislature was bounded in its powers, by 
the fixed, written, solemn grants and prohibitions 
of the charter, which called it into being; and 
the legislatures of the several states were re- 
strained, not only by the federal constitution, 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof, but still 
further by the limitations, with which the people 
had thought it safe to qualify the authority, even 
of their immediate and exclusive representatives. 

The course of events, with their respective in- 
fluences, which we have thus imperfectly sketch- 
ed out, might naturally be expected to result in 
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over-legislation—in an accumulation of laws 
upon the statute book, often dictated by popular 
prejudice, by mistaken policy, or by necessities 
which have disappeared as changes took place 
in the condition of the country. No cause has 
contributed so largely, as the last named, to the 
inconvenience in question ; the unparalleled pro- 
gress of our people, in numbers, in wealth, in the 
occupation of territory, in the development of 
resources, in the diversity and extent of indus- 
trial employments, creating daily new interests 
and new wants, which needed the protection 
and control of new statutes. 

The history of Legislation in Virginia exhibits, 
like that of the other states, very frequent altera- 
tions of the existing laws by the authority of the 
General Assembly, and repeated compilations of 
them, which, from time to time, became neces- 
sary. From the preface to the work now before 
us, it appears that the present is the tenth regular 
revisal, made under the express direction of the 
legislature; besides several digests and collec- 
tions published at other periods, some of which 
were recognized and approved by law. Among 
them, the Statutes at Large from the commence- 
ment of our colonial existence to the year 1792, 
by William Waller Hening, are especially wor- 
thy of notice; of which Mr. Bancroft said a few 
years since, that they constituted the noblest 
historical monument yet raised by any State 
in the Union. They consist of thirteen vol- 
umes; and the plan thus commenced, has been 
continued down to 1806, in three other vol- 
nmes published by Samuel Shepherd. The 
rapid disappearance of the Acts of Assembly an- 
nually published, and the difficulty experienced 
in procuring any, except those of recent date, 
should admonish us to prosecute the design, so 
successfully begun; and thus to preserve in a 
permanent form, records of no mean value to the 
future legislators, historians, and economists, of 
our country. 

Prior to the revisal, which is the subject of this 
article, the last revision of the laws was that pub- 
lished under the superintendence of the late B. 
W. Leigh, and known as the Revised Code of 
1819. The task was performed in a manner 
worthy of his high professional reputation, and 
the usefulness of the work has been generally 
felt and acknowledged by all those connected 
with the administration of justice in the State. 
Nevertheless, the shortness of the time allowed 
for its execution, conspiring with other causes, 
prevented the introduction of very numerous and 
extensive alterations, and confined it chiefly to 
the condensation of the various statues in pari 
materid, arranged with clearness and method. 
And when the lapse of nearly thirty years had 


additional volumes, containing a great number 
of important alterations, the absolute necessity of 
a new digest was assented to, and provided for, 
by the legislature. 

As early as 1834, a law had been passed for 
the revision of the Criminal Code; which was 
subsequently amended by the acts of 1836, 1841, 
and 1846. The late Chapman Johnson was at 
first employed for this purpose, and made some 
progress in the work; but was prevented by ill 
health from completing it. In the year last 
named the duty was transferred to Robert G. 
Scott—it was subsequently confided to a commit- 
tee of the House of Delegates—and the code, as 
amended, was adopted on the 14th March, 1848. 
On the 20th February, 1846, an act was pass- 
ed, appointing John M. Patton and Conway 
Robinson, to revise and digest thecivilcode. A 
very large discretion was allowed them. They 
were to report which of the general statutes 
ought in their opinion to be retained, which omit- 
ted—to furnish drafts of such bills as they would 
recommend to be passed—to suggest whatever 
defects and blemishes they might observe, and 
the proper amendments therefor—to arrange the 
whole subject with such notes and explanations 
as they might think proper—and so to execute and 
complete the revision in all respects, as to render 
the general statutes most concise, plain and in- 
telligible. 

The revisors made four several reports to the 
Legislature, from time to time, of their labors 
upon the civil code; the last of which was made 
at the special session in May, 1849. During the 
preceding session, and the recess which followed, 
all the previous reports had been carefully dis- 
cussed by a joint committee of revision of the two 
houses appointed for that purpose; and were 
reported at the special session, with the amend- 
ments of the committee. The fourth report was 
treated in like manner. 

After the commencement of the special ses- 
sion, a fifth report was made, embracing the 
criminal code, which had been also referred to the 
revisors by an act passed the 13th March, 1847. 
In consequence of their occupation with the civil 
code, this part of their duty had been postponed. 
Their report did not differ materially from the 
code as adopted on the 14th March, 1848; ex- 
cept that it added thereto a revision of the laws 
relating to the penitentiary. This report was in 
its turn reviewed by the joint committee of revi- 
sion, and submitted to the Legislature with their 
amendments. 

The result of the labors of the revisors with 
some alterations suggested by the joint committee 
of revision, and others made in the course of 
their consideration by the legislature, was em- 
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at the special session, on the 15th August, 1849. 
The time fixed for its taking effect is the first day 
of July, 1850. It has been priuted and published 
under the supervision of the revisors; and forms 
a volume of eight hundred pages, with a copious 
index reaching to nearly a hundred more. 

A very cursory examination of this book will 
suflice to convince the professional reader, that 
the Legislature judged wisely in the selection of 
revisors. ‘Their familiarity with the statutes and 
judicial decisions of the State—their comprehen- 
sive views—their just comparison of inconveni- 
ences felt and remedies to be applied—their plain 
and condensed lJanguage—their accuracy—their 
method—and the persevering industry, which 
made all these qualifications available for the pub- 
lie service—can hardly escape the observation, or 
be denied the approval, of the bench and the bar. 
Of course, differences of opinion may be expected 
as to the details of the work, even among those 
who concur in their general estimate of its merit. 
One may doubt the policy of thischange, another 
may condemn that. Perhaps, the very altera- 
tion which is most applauded by some lawyers, 
may be most severely criticised by others of equal 
ability. That diversity of sentiment, common to 
all mankind, and in relation to all subjects, is sel- 
dom wanting in those, whose daily occupation 
trains them to conflicts of opinion and argument. 
The influences derived from age, temperament, 
habit, personal experience, and various other 
sources, will incline men to be conservatives or 
reformers in jurisprudence, as in politics; and 
the same causes give rise to sub-divisions in each 
of these two classes, upon questions as to what 
should be preserved, what improved, and what 
entirely discarded. Upon most of these disputed 
topics, no judgment can be fairly or safely pro- 
nounced, until the truth has been ascertained by 
the actual working of the law for\a sufficient pe- 
riod of time. But, meanwhile, we repeat the 
belief, that the Code, taken as a whole, will be 
found to fulfil the just expectations of those, who 
will be chiefly concerned in its interpretation 
and best acquainted with its practical effect. 

The limits of an article like the present would 
forbid anything like a minute review of the Code, 
even if we felt ourselves competent to the task. 
To a just appreciation of its details, a careful 
study would be necessary, with reference to the 
previous laws and decisions, which are constantly 
cited in the margin, and a comparison of the 
more extended notes submitted by the revisors in 
their reports to the legislature. Where the legis- 
lature have decided adversely to the changes 
proposed by the revisors, we think (with due de- 
ference) that they have not always determined 
for the better. For instance, in sections 10 and 
11, ch. 108, of Marriages, a man is forbidden to 








marry his brother's wife, but not his wife's sister ; 
a distinction, which the revisors noted as one 
founded in no good reason, but which was nev- 
ertheless retained by the legislature. To which 
we will add, that we see no propriety in forbid- 
ding a woman to marry the husband of her sis- 
ter’s daughter, while she is permitted to marry 
the husband of that sister, a much nearer con- 
nexion. We observe that the publication of 
banns, retained in the preceding revisals as a 
substitute for the marriage license, is done away 
with; and henceforth the requirement of the li- 
cense willbe uniform inall cases, as it oughttobe. 

In the chapters, embraced under Titles 33 and 
53, the law regulating liens upon, and transfers 
of, real estate, is collected and well arranged; 
with some new provisions, which obviate doubts, 
and remedy inconveniences, arising under the 
old law. Thus, not only actual conveyances by 
deed, but judgments in court, and pending con- 
troversies which involve the title of land, are re- 
quired to be docketed, and recorded, in the court 
of the county or corporation where the land 
lies, in order to charge such land with a lien, in 
the hands of a purchaser. These enactments 
will remove much of the insecurity, which has 
been experienced by those engaged in the exam- 
ination of titles. Dormant liens have been 
sometimesenforced against innocent purchasers, 
who could by no possibility have found out their 
existence—unless it be considered possible, to 
examine the records of all the courts in the com- 
monwealth for such a purpose. 

By the rule of the common law, a tenant under 
a lease, covenanting to pay rent, and to leave the 
premises in good repair, continues bound thereby, 
notwithstanding the house be destroyed by fire, un- 
less he is protected by express condition to the 
contrary. The natural sense of justice almost 
always forbids the assertion of such a claim; but, 
nevertheless, it has been asserted and sustained, 
both in the courts of England, and of some of 
the United States, including Virginia. To neg- 
ative this liability, the revisors proposed a see- 
tion, declaring that, in the event of the destruc- 
tion of a house by fire or otherwise, without fault 
or negligence on the part of the tenant, he should 
not be bound by the covenant to pay rent or re- 
pair, unless such appeared to be the intention of 
the parties from other words in the lease. In 
the Code, we find only so much of this provision 
retained, as relates to repairs and rebuilding; but 
not that which dispenses with the payment of the 
rent. Upon what ground the distinction was 
taken by the legislature—why they refused to 
provide against the evil which was most likely to 
present itself, and bestowed their care only upon 
eases of less frequent occurrence, is a problem, 
of which we can see no rational solution. 
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Under the law, declaring unrecorded convey- 
ances to be void, as against “creditors and pur- 
chasers,” there has been a conflict of cases in 
the Court of Appeals. Sometimes these words 
have been held to mean “creditors and purcha- 
sers of the grantor only; sometimes they have 
been extended to ‘‘creditors and purchasers, who 
but for the deed or writing, would have had title 
to the property conveyed, or a right to subject it 
to theirdebts.” For instance, land belonging to 
a married woman, but conveyed to a trustee for 
her use before her marriage, by an unrecorded 
deed, has been sometimes exempted from the 
claims of her husband’s creditors, sometimes sub- 
jected to them to the extent of the husband’s in- 
terest. The question seems to be set at rest by| 
section 11, chapter 118, of the Code, which adopts: 
the enlarged interpretation of the words, as they | 
stand in the clause which we have quoted above. 

The equitable lien of the vendor of real estate | 
for the unpaid purchase money—which, with its | 
incidental questions as to a waiver of the lien, 
and the taking of other sureties, has been a fruit- 
ful source of litigation—is entirely abolished ; 
unless the lien be expressly reserved on the face 
of the conveyance. 

Title 39 of the Code, on the subject of Fiduci- 
aries—personal representatives, guardians, &c.— 
is particularly worthy of attention. Its provi- 
sions, if fairly carried out, will ensure much more 
regularity and fidelity in the discharge of such du- 
ties, than have hitherto obtained ; and while they 
promise greater security on this account to the ben- 
eficiaries, they will be for the same reason service- 
able to the numerous class of fiduciaries, whose 
carelessness and ignorance of business, more 
than any want of honesty, have so often involved 
in ruin themselves and their securities. Prompt 
and efficient means of compelling fiduciaries to 
account, are placed by this act in the power of 
the commissioners, and the courts by which they 
are appointed; and they are required to carry 
into effect these compulsory powers against any 
fiduciary, who shall fail to make an annual exhibit 
of his accounts, whenever a complaint of such 
default, and a demand of process, are made by 
“any person interested as creditor, legatee, dis- 
tributee, or otherwise, or as the next friend of an 
infant so interested.” 

The fifth section of chapter 167, upon the sub- 
ject of notices and motions, provides that any 
person entitled to recover money by action on 
any contract, (except where the defendant re- 
sides out of the county, and jurisdiction of a suit 
would attach by reason of the contract having 
been made within it) may, after sixty days’ no- 
tice, upon motion to any court having jurisdiction 
of such action, obtain judgment for his money ; 
provided, that the notice shall have been return- 





ed to the clerk’s office forty days before the mo- 
tion is heard. 

This may be viewed as the entering wedge of 
anew system of collections, in plain cases of 
money demands, where there isno defence. For 
cases that are contested, and that involve ques- 
tions of importance and difficulty, the proceeding 
by notice and motion is unfit, nor for such is it 
designed. But where a note of hand, or abond, 
or even a simple account, is to be collected, there 
being no dispute between the parties, and no de- 
fence to make, the new method will be found a 
great improvement upon the cumbrous routine 
of the proceedings at rules. Under the regula- 
tions of the rules system, it is impossible to get 
a case heard, though of the simplest character,— 
nay itis impossible to take a judgment by default, 
except that shadow called an office judgment— 
in less than four months from the day when the 
suit is brought; and a very slight matter will 
serve to continue the case for one or two more 
terms atleast. Jt will be something gained, if the 
new proceeding shall be found to save time in such 
cases; while the old method still remains unrepeal- 
ed, for all suitors who find it necessary, or who 
prefer the practice with which they are familiar. 

There are many other important changes, 
which we should be glad to notice, if this) arti- 
cle had not been already too much extended. 
Among them, are the application of the assets, 
real and personal, of a decedent, to the payment 
of his debts, and the order of payment—the reg- 
ulation of the action of Ejectment, adopted sub- 
stantially from the New York Statutes—the abo- 
lition of writs of right. of entry, and of forme- 
don—the statute of interpleader, which enables 
a defendant who disclaims any interest in the sub- 
ject matter of the suit, to call in the party really 
interested and cause his rights to be litigated— 
the substitution of a new process for the discovery 
of property belonging to a debtor in execu- 
tion, for the existing law of personal imprison- 
ment—and a number of alterations in the pro- 
ceedings in suits, from the commencement thereof 
until the final termination. Most of these changes, 
as it seems to us, have been conceived and exe- 
cuted with judgment, and will be found advan- 
tageous in practice. Some of them have been 
already tested by the experience of Great Bri- 
tain, and some of our sister states; the recent 
legislation of which appears from the marginal 
references to have been diligently compared with 
our own. But we have probably dwelt upon 
these professional subjects, as long as our gene- 
ral readers will think advisable; and we commit 
the Code of Virginia to the hands of others, 
more competent to do it justice than ourselves— 
to the learned judges, and the accomplished law- 








yers, of the Commonwealth. 
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A THREEFOLD SONG. 


PART I. 


THE ICE TO THE WATER. 


Thou art weak, my sister, 
The falling leaf 
Stirs in thy bosom, 
A quivering grief. 
Deep in thy current 
The keel is pressed, 
Ruthlessly wounding 
Thy loving breast. 
A teardrop shakes thee, 
The echoes fright, 
The soft winds chase thee, 
In wavy flight. 
Moving and trembling, 
With endless start, 
Ceaselessly beateth 
Thy feeling heart— 
But I stand with bosom careless, 
Haughty brow and spirit fearless, 
For the tempest cannot harm me, 


Trampling steed or rushing army. 


On presses the mass, 
Nor do I shake, 
The nations may pass, 
I shall not break,— 
Come to me, sister, 
The cold can bless 
Thy changeful being, 
With hardiness. 


PART Il. 


THE WATER TO THE ICE. 


Thou art stern, my sister, 
Thy heavy eye 
Bears not in image 
The happy sky. 
Chained by thy greatness 
Movelessly still, 
Thou never feelest 
Love’s holy thrill. 
Over thee passeth 
The living swarm; 
Over thee rageth 
The shattering storm. 
These do not hurt thee, 
Firm that thou art, 
Lonely in Nature, 
Without a heart, 
But I move with bosom living 
Ever taking, ever giving, 
Ever parting, ever greeting, 
Ever missing, ever meeting. 
In storm or in calm, 
In death or birth 
I utter the psalm 
Of loving earth. 
Come to me sister, 
The sun will shine 
And make thy being 
As meek as mine. 


PART Ill. 
THE WATER AND THE ICE. 


With murmuring song the gently speaking water 

Embraced her sister closely and besought her, 
While smiling look’d the sun upon the twain— 

The soul of love breath’d on her and she felt it, 

And bending toward the open arms, she melted, 
And stream and ice were one again. 


G. G. 





THOUGHTS UPON ENGLISH POETRY. 


Genuine English Poetry had its rise with 
Chaucer, about 450 years ago. In this time it 
must, necessarily, have undergone great changes; 
for otherwise, it would have escaped the law of 
all other human things, or rather, it alone would 
have been deprived of the benefit experienced 
by every thing else, from the progress of time. 
In the course of these 450 years, England has 
heen many times revolutionised, physically, po- 
litieally and socially. Man's capabilities have 
been multiplied a thousand fold, and so have his 
enjoyments; new arts have sprung up, new sub- 
jects of thought have been presented to the 
mind, and new motives have stimulated to ac- 
tion. Our language has changed from a rude 
instrument of mental communication, into a 
strong, diversified, and polished organ of expres- 
sion. Entire departments altogether new, have 
been added to the range of Literature—dogmas 
formerly believed have been discarded—doubtful 
doctrines have been tried, and new truths have 
swelled the amount of hbumanknowledge. Yet, 
notwithstanding the conditions under which man- 
kind exists are incessantly changing, man is 
everywhere, and at all times, essentially the same 
being, guided by the same intellect, moved by 
the same passions, and going through the same 
round of life. The Englishman of to-day, is the 
same with the Kelt who rushed into the surf to 
prevent the landing of the Romans, the same 
with the Anglo-Saxon adventurer, and the Nor- 
man conqueror. The Red Rose and the White 
Rose are the same flower—the Cavalier and the 
Roundhead, the Catholic and the Protestant, 
however they may set themselves the one against 
the other, are alike in the outer and in the inner 
man, in strength and in weakness, in the cradle 
and in the grave. 

Now poetry is the mirror at once of the un- 
changing nature of man, and of the shifting 
conditions of life. We may expect to find it 
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in essence, and variable in form. In the poetry 
of every age we must find passion and imagina- 
tion, otherwise it is not poetry; but we could not 
expect Chaucer and Cowper to agree circum- 
stantially in the description of a faithful priest. 

The great object of the Poet has ever been 
to please; and to effect this, man being essen- 
tially always the same, the poets have necessa- 
rily treated of the same subjects, and in the 
main, in the same way. Love, Glory, Religion, 
Liberty, and the description of outward nature, 
have been the great themes of the muse from 
the time of Homer to the present day, and as 
man has ever acknowledged their power, so the 
poet has ever sung the same strain about them. 
Take as examples the following apostrophes to 
Liberty—the first by Barbour in the middle of 
the 14th century, the last by Cowper in the close 
of the 18th. 


BARBOUR. 


“ Ah Fredome is a nobill thing ! 
Fredome mayse man to haiff liking! 
Fredome all solace to man giffis : 
He livys at ese, that frely livys! 

A noble hart may haiff nane ese, 
Na ellys nocht that may him plese, 
Gyff Fredome failyth ; for fre liking 
Is yearnyt our all othir thing, 

Na he that ay hase livyt free, 

May nocht knaw weill the propyrte 
The angyr, na the wretchyt dome, 
That is cowplyt to foule thyrldome. 
Bot gyff he had assayit it, 

Than all perquer he suld it wyt, 
And suld think Fredome mar to pryse 
Than all the gold in warld that is.” 


COWPER. 


“Tis Liberty alone that gives the flower 

Of fleeting life, its lustre and perfume ; 

And we are weeds without it. All constraint 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 

Is evil; hurts the faculties, impedes 

Their progress in the road of science, blinds 
The eyesight of discovery, and begets 

Ia those that suffer it, a sordid mind, 

Bestial, a meagre intellect, unfit 

Te be the tenant of man’s noble form.” 


Many illustrations might be added to show 
the essential in the poetry of all ages—but what 
need of illustrations? Who does not perceive 
at once, that this must be so? In music there 
may be an infinite number of individual airs, 
and an almost boundless variety in style, senti- 
ment and execution; but at last allis comprised 
within the scale of seven notes, of which you 
cannot enlarge the number, nor change the re- 
lation. So with man—there are diversities in- 
finite in number between individuals, but a com- 
mon humanity classifies all men together. And 


as the leaves of the forest—they are in many 
things opposed to each other, but their resem- 
blanee is stronger than their dissimilarity, and 
that resemblance is found in the indelible stamp 
upon all of human nature. 

If we inquire into the causes of the broadest 
differences in the characteristics of English po- 
etry of different periods, it is easy to trace some 
to the differences of the social state of these pe- 
riods. The martial pomp of chivalry, its bar- 
barous valour, its overstrained principles of 
honour and etiquette, and its want of a basis 
in anything real and true, gave tone and colour- 
ing to the poetry of Chaucer and of Spenser 
his first great successor, after the lapse of nearly 
200 years. Feudalism was gone as a system, 
though its influences were still strongly felt, when 
the Elizabethan writers arose, and they emerged 
from the cloudland of chivalry and entered 
upon the exhaustless field of human nature, and 
how gloriously they expatiated there !—But in 
their passion, their brave neglect of preceding 
models, their frequent coarseness—-in everything 
that made them the admiration and delight of 
after ages, and in everything that exposed them 
to just censure, we see the mirror of the vigorous 
yet rude times, of the impulsive and self-willed 
Henry and his despotic daughter. Milton’s 
epic, could not at its date, have been written in 
any other country, nor could it have been writ- 
ten in England at any date earlier than that of 
its actual appearance. In it partly, but still 
more distinctly in some of his other poetical 
writings, especially his sonnets, we see the love 
of Liberty, the boldness of spirit, and the deep- 
seated and energetic religious principles which 
marked the character of the bold and true-heart- 
ed reformers of the period. At the restoration, 
the banished monarch and his ousted party took 
possession of the government, with a shout of 
rejoicing, and licentious revelry was the only 
mode of rejoicing which was acceptable to the 
sensual Charles, and poetry, with some noble 
exceptions, ‘‘ was degraded from a high and no- 
ble art to a mere courtly amusement, or pander 
to immorality.” 

In 1688 the contests which had incessantly 
convulsed the nation from the time of James L., 
were ended by the settlement of the government 
upon the basis on which it has ever since rested. 
The Bill of Rights was passed, the arts of peace 
were cultivated, and the forms of society were 
regulated by the strict rules of etiquette. And 
what was poetry in the reigns of Anne and 
George I. and George II.? in the hands of Pope 
and Addison and Gay and Parnell and Prior? 
It was intellectual, polished, and sprightly, but 
cold, timid, and superficial, and governed by 
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directed the royal succession. During the suc-|and is bound to earth by a thousand strong ties, 


ceeding period down to 1780, poetry as well as 


but he is not all earthy. His spiritual nature is 


society preserved essentially the features which as real in its existence, its development, and its 
had been impressed upon them, though the spirit | connections, as his material nature, and the voice 


of both was gradually changing. Since the| 


American and the French Revolution, impor- 
tant changes in society, have been rapidly work- 
ing in most parts of Christendom. ‘There has 
been manifested a desire for change, and a rest- 
lessness of restraint—and a longing for larger 
liberty in all things. Old opinions, good and 
bad, have been assailed. and new ideas good and 
bad, have been propagated with the utmost zeal. 
Effects almost supernatural, have resulted from 
new discoveries, and new applications of form- 
er ones—impatient expectation of something 
greater fills all breasts, and advance is inscribed 
on the banners of the leaders of the world's 
greatarmy. And what is the history of Poetry 
since 1780? Searcely can we find two consid- 
erable poets sufficiently alike to be classed to- 
gether in one school—Cowper, and Darwin, and 
Burns, and Crabbe, and Wordsworth, and Scott, 
and Byron, and Elliott, and Tennyson, all origi- 
nal, all reformers, and all different. Thus we 
see that Poetry has ever shadowed forth the 
forms of life, political and social, which have 
been characteristic of different periods. It is 
certain that at present, Poetry does not occupy 
in Literature, the relative rank that once it did. 
In the earliest periods of its history, Literature 
was scarcely anything but Poetry, and we are 
not very far removed from the time, when though 
the other departments were highly cultivated, 
and successful writers in prose were highly es- 
teemed, still the topmost niche in the temple 
was adjudged to the great poet. 

This can never be again. Prose connects it- 
self with the highest interests of allmen. Poetry 
has regard chiefly, to the gratification of com- 
paratively afew. And indeed, as the instrument 
of pleasure merely, the prose writings of the 
present day, are more eagerly sought for than 
its poetry. Novels, Magazines, Reviews and 
tales of broad humor, are read with avidity by 
all classes, while a new poem excites little sen- 
sation by its appearance. 

We are not however to suppose that the age 
of Poetry is passed never to return. As long 
as man continues what he is, he will take pleas- 
ure in elevated thoughts nobly expressed, and 
this pleasure will be heightened by the numbers 
and ornaments of verse. Nor let us suppose that 
poetry is a mere painted glory that dazzles the 
imagination. In some of its sublimest inspira- 
tions, it is as literally true, as the plainest fact of 
life. The bare annunciation of some truth, is 
essentially poetry of the highest grade. Man, 
is made of the dust, and returns to dust again, 


Vor. XVI—42 


of the spirit is always Poetry. ‘The present age, 
therefore, cares little for poetry, not because it 
is too real in its pursuits, but because it is too 
material in its tendencies. When the earth is 
ready to apprehend the whole truth, then Poetry 
will speak again in a nobler tone than ever. 

8S. L. C. 


THE ADVENTURER, 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


“The shore is lonely—the shore is dreary— 
The breeze is fuint on the waters wide,— 
Sinking adown with pinions weary, 
Sinking adown with the sobbing tide. 


“ Slowly upward the waves are gliding— 
Slowly up where the pearl shells lie; 

Downward over the white sands sliding, 
Singing lightly and carelessly. 


“ Far above in the sunlight glowing, 
The sea-gulls wheel in their joyous play, 
Far below where the waves are flowing, 
Happy things in their gladness stray. 


** I cannot rest by the restless ocean, 
I cannot stay on the dreary shore :— 
Give me the billows’ wild commotion— 
Give me the gathering tempest’s roar. 


“T cannot toil for the scanty treasure 
Cast aside by the idle wave ; 
Mine be toil in a bolder measure— 
The strength of the tempest’s breath to brave. 


“ Oft, when the low winds faintly sighing 
Idly ruffle the billow’s crest, 

I hear a voice to my own replying— 
A tone of promise—a tone of rest. 


“ Faintly over the waters ringing, 
Sweet its music, and soft and low; 
Ne’er on earth was so sweet a singing— 
It calls, it calls me—oh, let me go! 


“ Oft, as I mark the foam-wreaths gleaming, 
Pearly white on the midnight strand, 

I see a light through the darkness streaming— 
A beacon bright to a fairer land. 


“Tell me not of the warning beacon, 
Tell me not of the Syren’s strain— 
The fearful never may know or reckon 
The joy that lies o’erthe boundless main!” 


Bright and glad was the calm blue ocean, 
Gaily the light bark left the shore. 

Wild and fierce grew the storm’s commotion— 

a: ,,g,The bark in its beauty returned no more. 
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Thomas Carlyle and his * Latter-Day 
Pamphilets,’* 


Of course the “edited by Thomas Carlyle” 


means nothing. We are surprised to see Carlyle | 


make use of such astale device; but luckily there | 


takable and that is his style. No writer in Eng- | 
land, other than Carlyle, could mould those sen- | 
tences. They are unique. They even go a! 
howshot beyond all his former vagaries. We 
question if “ Sartor Resartus” itself could display | 
anything so extravagant as is seen here—whether | 
even Teufelsdréckh ever spoke or wrote such jar- | 
gon. In the “ Latter Day Pamphlets” all those | 
strange, wild phrases and barbaric compounds | 
which have come to be called Carlyle-isms, stand | 
prominently forth—ever seem to be obtruded on | 
the reader as if to say, ‘* Pause! wonder ifit please 
you—but read, for you will find it worth you 
while!” Indeed Carlyle, we have imagined in| 
entering upon these political disquisitions, felt | 
the necessity of numerous readers to produce the | 
effect he desired and aimed at more than usual | 
originality. He will certainly have readers. But| 
we would suggest to him that such a Babel-con- | 
fusion of tongues, was not necessary. ‘The doc- | 
trines, conveyed in any words, would startle and 
astound. 

Most truly are they astonishing! We knew 
before that Thomas Carlyle was the great ** new 
light” philosopher come to reform the world, and 
were perfectly familiar with the remarkable doc- | 
trines and views of life given to the public in | 
Sartor Resartus and its successors. We had 
gone through his numerous histories, lectures, 
pamphlets, reviews, often profound, always stri- 
king, and had enjoyed in all, from ‘ Past and | 
Present” to the “French Revolution,” the re- 
markable strength and copiousness of the au- 
thor’s imagination—but there was something still 
wanting in his political theory. It was not quite 
plain. He was neither a Whig nor a Tory, a 
Conservative nor a Radical. The * Latter Day 
Pamphlets” have cleared up all doubt on this 
point. Thomas Carlyle is now the head reformer 
of the age, with a perfectly distinct political the- 
ory of his own, and is soon, we predict, to found 
a school of politics in England which shall re- 
echo his wild doctrines. It ought to be called 
Carlyleism, for no other word will express it prin- 
ciples so well. 

In “ Sartor Resartus’””—“ Past and Present,”— 
“ Chartism” and all his numerous review articles, 





*Latrer Day Pampnutets. Editedby Thos. Carlyle. 
I. The Present Times. II. Model Prisons. Ill. Down- 





ing Street. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1850, 
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Carlyle has put forward his favorite doctrine. 
|The age, he says, is hollow, worn out, “sick,” re- 
ligion is a cantand a formula, the whole machine- 
ry of government throughout the globe a farce 


-and a blunder. Men in high place t 
which appears on the back of these pamphlets), . ee ee 


gs are “sham-kings play-acting as at Drury- 


Lane,” bishops talk of ** prevenient grace,” while 


; : Ne en . |paupers are dying, the Pope and his religion isa 
is one thing about this author which is unmis- | ,, 9 . . 


wretched old kettle ruined from top to bot- 


tom.” Everything political, social and religious, 
‘in a word is * out-of-joint.”” The orators, he 
says, speak * from the teeth outward”—they are 
| ** Hesperus Fiddlestrings” “holding few virtues 
in their paltry skins save those essential for di- 
| gesting victuals; envious, cowardly, vain; with- 
out heroism in word, thought, or action”—a sort 
of talking machine unfit for action, knowing not 
earnestness. The age is hollow! This is the 
great, loud-resounding keynote of his political 


writings. There is no heroism. 
This word heroism, with Carlyle’s admirers is 


wr like the Shibboleth of the Illuminati—it unlocks 


all. Itis the general term for all the doings of 
strong and energetic men in all ages, however 
much their actions may outrage justice and right. 

Let a man like Cromwell, Napoleon, Mira- 
beau* or Francis, make his appearance when a 
land is torn with convulsions, take the head of 
affairs by main force or intrigue and bend all 
hearts and arms with the weight of his iron des- 
potism; and Thomas Carlyle is by his side to 
clap him on the shoulder and say God speed! 
Here he says to the world is a man, not “a pat- 
ent digester,” a “walking clothes-horse,” but a 
true-hearted, earnest man, and hence to be re- 
spected and upheld. Inevery age and nation the 
strong-soul’d men are his “ heroes” and he kneels 
before them with atrue “ hero-worship.” Every 


‘where this feeling stands prominently out in 
|his writings. Mirabeau, who lived amid civil 


convulsions as in his natural atmosphere, and 
who died like a vain and imbecile actor, asking 
for opium and “ crowns of flowers,” that he might 
appear to overcome death and pain—this man and 
his character, Carlyle dwells upon with delight 
and depicts with the gusto of profound admira- 
tion. He may have been a debauchee, and a pas- 
sionate wilful desperado, but he was a brave, great 
soul, a man who never trifled, an EARNEST man! 
So in his notice of the death of Edward Irving. 
Whoever may have read those remarkable ser- 
mons called ** Orations on the Oracles of God,” and 
“ An Argument on the Judgment to Come,” which 
created such a sensation in London some thirty 
years ago, will at once recall the character of Ir- 
ving. He was a zealous, bold and energetic 


*« Equal, we will say, to Napoleon.” Carlyle’s His: 
vol. 4. 
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man, but a preacher who introduced political and | with temporary putty—it may hang together yet 

literary discussions (not simple allusions) into his|# while ; begin to hammer at it, solder at it, to 

sermons, and strove after notoriety by every means | What you call mend and rectify it—it will fall to 

in his power—by frowning, stamping, thunder- arads, Ge cave fo THe 6 THet--Ge Se een Seema: 

. . less dissolution—and the fat in the fire will be a 

ing out his words, and by gestures, to use a thing worth looking at, poor Pope !’” 

phrase of Carlyle’s own, “ not recommended in 

any book of gesture.” No matter for all this!| Three hundred years ago, he says, the throne 

He was a vigorous, powerful, earnest man. St. Peter received notice to quit, and take itself 
And so with all the “heroes” of the world—joff. What right has it to live! 

wherever power is manifest this writer pauses,| Then came the revolution in France and the 

investigates, and ends by supporting the hero |“ boundless, uncontrollable explosion of all Eu- 

with all the force of his profound intellect. His | rope.” 


dmiration for ‘i i ai , 

; anit pres ims any wnat ewan, Pe. Every where immeasurable Democracy rose 
ee eee Are their none such now _monstrous, loud, blatant, inarticulate as the voice 
here in England! Cannot they take the head of Chaos, Every where the Official holy of ho- 
of affairs and do away with the prevalent cant | lies was scandalously laid bare to dogs and the 
and want of earnestness? Ought they not to fosew : enter, all Moy ste — kind 4 
shew themselves and save England which, “since | 7. nely i i. a ee 
} ee dea” 3 2 +2 .|reigning persons, stared in sudden horror, the 
a0) Af dt gay tile re Patt | the precipice Ol voice of the whole world bellowing in their 
ruin /—a “precipice,” be it said, which Carlyle lear, ‘ moan Be imbecile hypocrites, histrios 
seems to have discovered for the purpose of lug- not heroes! MF with you, off!’ and, what 
ging it by a large “chain” into every third para- | W@8 peculiar and notable in this year for the 
graph of his Minister's Speech in these pamph- first time, the Kings all made haste to go, as 
lets exclaiming, ‘We are poor histrios, we sure 


ny : : enough; did you want heroes ? Don't kill us ; 
» ‘. ml hia ~ 9° e 9 4 - < , 
Ihe first, which is called the PRESENT Time, we couldn't help it!’ Not one of them turned 


opens in Carlyle’s best manner with a striking | ;ound, and stood upon his Kingship, as upon a 
portraiture of European affairs: right he could afford to die for, or to risk his skin 
upon: by no manner of means. That, I say, is 
“Not long ago the world saw, with thought-|the alarming peculiarity at present. Democra- 
less joy, which might have been very thoughtful | cy, on this new occasion, finds all Kings conscious 
joy, areal miracle not heretofore considered pos-|that they are but Play-actors. The miserable 
sible or conceivable in the world—a Reforming | mortals, enacting their High Life Below Stairs, 
Pope. A simple pious creature, a good country | with faith only that this Universe may perhaps 
priest, invested unexpectedly with the tiara, takes | be all a phantasm and hypocrisis—the truculent 
up the New ‘Testament, declares that this hence-| Constable of the Destinies suddenly enters: 
forth shall be bis rule of governing. No more|*Scandalous Phantasms, what do you here?’ 
finesse, chicanery, hypocrisy, or false or foul deal- | Are ‘solemnly constituted Impostors’ the proper 
ing of any kind: God’s truth shall be spoken,| Kings of men? Did you think the Life of Man 
God’s justice shall be done, on the throne called; was a grimacing dance of apes! To be led 
of St. Peter: an honest Pope, Papa, or Father | always by the squeak of your paltry fiddle? Ye 
of Christendom, shall preside there. And sucha | miserable, this Universe is not an upholstery Pup- 
throne of St. Peter! and sucha Christendom, for | pet- play, but a terrible God’s Fact; and you, I 
an honest Papato preside in! ‘The European pop- | think—had not you better be gone !’” 
ulations every where hailed the omen with shout- 
ing and rejoicing, leading articles and tar barrels;| These sketches are very striking, but we has- 
thinking people listened with astonishment—not | ten to the matter which has made these Latter 


with sorrow if they were faithful or wise; with ‘Day Pamphlets truly a new thing under the sun, 
awe rather as at the heralding ef death, and with | ; ; , : mmei d 
as i xl : a ae . . |and to which this review of European politics is 
a joy as of victory beyoud death! Something pr-| . ; 
ous, grand, and as if awful in that joy, revealing | merely an introduction—a sort of flourish of the 
once more the Presence of Diviue Justice in this orehestra before the curtain rises ou the real mat- 
world. * * * bd . bd \ter of the book. 

“*Re’orming Pope?’ said one of our acquaint-| We are in the first place told that England, at 


ance, often in those weeks: ‘was there ever such | present, is on the point of being overwhelmed by 
a miracle? About to break up that huge impos- | h seein Mites i aaa lati 

thume too, by ‘curing’ it? ‘Turgot and aa ee eee apton, 
were nothing tothis. God is great; and when a| Who are dragging down those who work, and 
scandal is to end, brings some devoted man to! thus are ruining the laboring artisan equally with 
take charge of it in hope. not in despair!’ But|themselves. He compares the state of things to 
can not he reform! asked many simple persons; q foul sink which is slowly but continually re- 


to whom our friend, in grim bauter, would reply,! _.-_: ; . ; : 
> | ceiving the oozings of the surrounding soil. Nee- 
‘Reform a Popedom—hardly. A wretched old | 6 z 6 


kettle, ruined from top to bottom, and consisting | dle women by thousands are perishing for want 
mainly now of foul grime and rust: stop the | of work, and the one or two million paupers, that 
holes of it, as your antecessors have been deing, is to say supernumeraries, are “loading the chaint’ 
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which hangs over the * precipice” sustained by 


the working population. In Ireland, the potato 
* has died,” and the inhabitants are giving a last 


look 
“ For corn ships in the offing,” 


before devouring each other. In Connemara, 
Ulster, Connaught and inany other counties things 
are desperate—bread is wanted and if not supplied 
a civil convulsion will ensue. “In Connemara 
there has sprung a leak since the death of the 
potato; and but for Treasury grants and rates in 
aid, Connaught would have to recur to Canna- 
balism.” The “able bodied paupers” of Eng- 
Jand are represented as coming out of the work- 
houses and roving about like Banditti—doomed to 
misery and woe and “ultimate descent to the 


Devil,”—dragging down those who are still stand- 
ing. 


“The others that still stand have their own 
difficulties, I can tell you! But you, by imper- 
fect energy and redundant appetite, by doing too 
little work and drinking too much beer, you (I 
bid you observe) have proved that you can not do 
it! You lie there plainly in the ditch. And I 
am to pick you up again on these mad terms; 
help you ever again, as with our heart’s blood, 
to do what, once for all, the gods have made im- 
possible? To load the fatal chain with your per- 
petual staggerings and sprawlings, and ever 
again load it, till we all lie sprawling? My indi- 
gent incompetent friends, I will not! Know that, 
whoever may be ‘sons of freedom,’ you, for your 
part, are not, and can not be such. Not ‘free’ 
you, I think, whoever may be free.” 


This is the state of England, says Carlyle. 
But how is the “leak” to be stopped? An arti- 
cle appeared lately in Fraser's Magazine on the 
properties of Indian Corn—an article published 
anouymously, but known as Carlyle’s for the 
reasons already mentioned. Indian corn, he 
says, (and he speaks of it as he might of some 
outlandish product of Australia or the Feejee Isl- 
jands, not a plant which is found in every State 





the work, the Utopian, run-mad, outrageous the- 
ory, which will stamp these * Latter Day Pam- 
phlets” to all time, as the ne plus ultra of politi- 
cal extravaganza. Carlyle strikes at the root of 
the matter. To have a nation well-governed, 
that is, to say, powerfully, sagaciously governed, 
there must be at the helm the strong arms and 
firm hearts. Ilitherto these have given place to 
‘platform orators,” “ talking machines,” “ bun- 
dles of Parliamentary eloquence,”—the “ Real 
Kings” must rise in their power, reveal them- 
selves and after kicking out * Mr. Hesperus Fid- 
dlestring” and his crew, take command. ‘The 
Real Captain,” he exclaims, “ unless it be some 
captain of mechanical industry. hired by Mam- 
mon, where is he in these days? Most likely in 
silence, in sad isolation somewhere, in remote 
obscurity.” 


« England, as I persuade myself, still contains 
in it many kings; possesses, as Old Rome did, 
many men not needing * election” to command, 
but eternally elected for it by the Maker Himself. 
England’s one hope is in these just now. They 
are among the silent, I believe; mostly far away 
from platforms and public palaverings; not speak- 
ing forth the image of their nobleness in transi- 
tory words, but imprinting it, each on his own 
little section of the world, in silent facts, in mod- 
est valiant actions, that will endure for evermore. 
They must sit silent no longer. ‘They are sum- 
moned to assert themselves; to act forth, and ar- 
ticulately vindicate, in the teeth of howling mul- 
titudes, of a world too justly maddened into all 
manner of delirious clamors, what of wisdom 
they derive from God. England, and the Eter- 
nal voices, summon them; poor England never 
so needed them as now. Up! be doing every 
where! the hour of crisis has verily come! 
In all sections of English life, the God-made 
| king is needed—is pressingly demanded in most; 
‘in some, can not longer, without peril as of con- 
flagration, be dispensed with. He, wheresoever 
he finds himself, can say ‘ Here too am I wanted; 
here is the kingdom I have to subjugate, and in- 
| troduce God's Laws into—God’s Laws, instead 
‘of Mammon’s and M‘Croudy’s, and the old 
Anarch’s! Here is my work, here or nowhere.” 











in the Union,) Indian corn, says Carlyle, is not the Are there many such, who will answer to the 
bitter, gravelly, unwholesome apology for wheat call, in England? It turns on that, whether 
represented to him by certain persons who had, England, rapidly erumbling in these very years 
no mill stoves hard enough to grind the sturdy *nd mae Ess seg down to the Abyss as we 
American grain, but an excellent meal, making ogre Sate Se meee. Oe Me vere tn eae 


: : . © er destinies without solution of continuity!” 
excelleut bread, exceedingly sweetand rich, “like | 


the kernel of a nut.” IJudian Corn, then he, “ Here isthe kingdom have to subjugate!” The 
thinks, may be safely recommended as a cheap strong and powerful minded are to take posses- 
and wholesome article for the hungry paupers.|sion of authority and “ subjugate’? England.— 
But this, he thiuks, cannot last. England is al- | thatis, be a unumvirate or a centumvirate of Dic- 
ready at the mercy of America for her cotton— tators. But how discover those men who are to 
that is for the employment, subsistence, quietness, | lead in the coming avatar of all political good? 
of her artisans and to depend for corn on Amer- | By proclamation or sound of trumpet? Itis very 
ica would be precarious. ‘possible that Napoleon and Cromwell, if the 

No! the evil is deeper and requires more radi-| French or English people had demanded “the 


cal remedies—and here comes the curiosity of strongest man to govern us,” might have pre- 
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seuted themselves, but some objection, we imag- 
ine, would have been urged to taking the Lieu- 
tenants’ and the Brewers’ estimate uf themselves. 
This is plainly ridiculous. But for fear the reader 
may think that the ballot-box is Carlyle’s method 
of discovering the heroes, hear what he says of 
voting and Democracy in general : 


“Democracy they consider to be a kind of 
‘Government.’ The old model, formed long 
since and brought to perfection in England now 
two hundred years ago, has proclaimed itself to 
all Nations as the new healing for every woe: 
‘Set up a Parliament,’ the Nations every where 
say, when the old King is detected to be a Sham- 
King, and hunted out or not; ‘set up a Parlia- 
ment; let us have suffrages, universal suflrages ; 
and all either at once or by due degrees will be 
right, and a real Millennium come!’ Such is 
their way of construing the matter. 

“ Such, alas! is by no means my way of con- 
struing the matter; if it were, I should have had 
the happiness of remaiuing silent, and been with- 
out call to speak here. It is because the con- 
trary of all this is deeply manifest to me, and ap- 
pears to be forgotten by multitudes of my cotem- 
temporaries, that | have had to undertake ad- 
dressing a word to them. 

“Unanimity of voting—that will do nothing for 
us if so. Your ship can not double Cape Horn 
by its excellent plans of voting. ‘The ship may 
vote this and that, above decks and below, in the 
most harmonious, exquisitely constitutional man- 
ner: the ship, to get round Cape Horn, will find 
a set of conditions already voted for, and fixed 
with adamantine rigor by the ancient Elemental 
Powers, who are entirely careless how you vote. 
If you can, by voting or without voting, ascer- 
tain these conditions, and valiantly couform to 
them, you will get round the Cape; if you can 
not, the ruffian Winds will blow you ever back 
again; the inexorable Icebergs, dumb privy-coun- 
selors from Chaos, will nudge you with most 
chaotic ‘admonition;’ you will be flung half- 
frozen on the Patagonian cliffs, or admonished 
into shivers by your iceberg counselors, and sent 
sheer down to Davy Jones, and will never get 
round Cape Horn at all! Unanimity on board 
ship! Yes, indeed, the ship’s crew may be very 
unanimous, which doubtless, for the time being, 
will be very comfortable to the ship’s crew, and 
to their Phantasm Captain, if they have one; 
but if the tack they unanimously steer upon is 
guiding them into the belly of the Abyss, it will 
not profit them much! Ships, accordingly do 
not use the ballot-box at all; and they reject the 
Phantasm species of Captains: one wishes much 
some other Entities—since all other entities lie 
under the same rigorous set of laws—could be 
brought to show as much wisdom, and sense at 
least of self-preservation, the first command of 
Nature. Phantasm Captains with unanimous 
votings—this is considered to be all the law and 
all the prophets, at present. 

“If aman could shake out of his mind the uni- 
versal noise of political doctors in this genera- 
tion and in the last generation or two, and con- 
sider the matter face to face, with his own sin- 





cere intelligence looking at it, I venture to say 
he would find this a very extraordinary method 
of navigating, whether in the Straits of Magel- 
lan or the undiscovered Sea of Time.” 


And what particular instance does the reader 
imagine is adduced in support of the theory that 
the people are not be trusted to vote? Nothing 


less than the rejection of our Saviour in favor of 
Barabbas ! 


‘Did you never hear, with the mind’s ear as 
well, that fateful Hebrew Prophecy, I think the 
fatefullest of all, which sounds daily through the 
streets, ‘Ou’ clo! Ou’ clo!’ A certain People 
once upon a time, clamorously voted by over- 
whelming majority, ‘Not he; Barabbas, not he! 
Him, and what be is. and what he deserves, we 
know well enough—a reviler of the Chief Priests 
and sacred Chancery wigs; a seditious Heretic, 
physical-foree Chartist, and enemy of his coun- 
try and mankind—to the gallows and the cross 
with him! Barabbas is our man; Barabbas, we 
are for Barabbas!’ They got Barabbas: have 
you well considered what a fund of pur-blind 
obduracy, of opaque flunkeyism grown truculent 
and transcendent; what an eye for the phylac- 
teries, and want of eye for the eternal nobleness- 
es; sordid loyalty to the prosperous Semblances, 
and high treason against the Supreme Fact, such 
a vote betokens in these natures? for it was the 
consummation of a long series of such; they and 
their fathers had long kept voting so. A singu- 
lar People, who could both produce such divine 
men, and then could so stone and erucify them— 
a People terrible from the beginning! Well, 
they got Barabbas; and they got, of course, such 
guidance as Barabbas and the like of him could 
give them; and, of course, they stumbled ever 
downward and devil-ward in their truculent, 
stiff-necked way; and—at this hour, after eigh- 
teen centuries of sad fortune, they prophetically 
sing ‘Ou’ clo!’ in all the cities of the work. 
Might the world at this late hour, but take note 
of them, and understand their song a little !” 


So that such communities as are trusted to 
vote and select the men who are to administer 
their affairs, will “get such guidance as Barab- 
bas and the like of him can give,” and so “stum- 
ble ever downward and devilward !” 

Not content with this convincing illustration 
of the evils of Democracy, the author runs his 
eye over the list of ancient Republics and Em- 
pires and declares that true Republics, like De- 
mocracy in any form, were and are ‘forever 
impossible.” 

One instance of successful Democracy we 
might have thought would interfere with this 
general principle. America! But America in 
the author’s words “ need not brag”—her amount 
of cotton and industrial resources he confesses 
to be ‘almost unspeakable,” but in the matter 
of government, in the great endeavor to con- 
vince the world that her institutions are the long 
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sought for models, she has “done nothing’—he |half a world of untilled land, where populations 
can * predict nothing from her example.” His that respect the constable can live, for the pres- 
whole paragraph on America is so narrow, |" without Government: this comes to light; 
Reid eal Wielln thot we wonder oh seed- and the profound sorrow of all nobler hearts, 


: i aati f h ; Ty here uttering itself as silent, patient, unspeak- 
ag. euch Opinions irom such a writer. 1€ | able ennui, there coming out as elegiac wailings, 


United States, we infer from the passage in ques- | that there is still next to nothing more. ‘ An- 
tion, will ere loug add one more name to the list|archy plus a street-constable:’ that also is 
of Republics which have failed; and this ruin |@archic to me, and other than quite lovely ! 
will come to her not because the great question “I foresee, too, that. long before the waste lands 

‘ ; ‘ . jare full, the very street-constable, on these poor 
of slavery is arraying the North and South in 2 


: . terms, will have become impossible: without 
opposite columns, but because America as yet has | the waste lands, as here in our Europe, I do not 


produced **no GREAT sou. !” see how he could continue possible many weeks, 
The publication of the extract in every news- | Cease to brag to me of America, and its model 
paper has no doubt contributed to the notoriety |i™8titutions and constitutions. To men in their 


and success of the pamphlet; but this we imag- slop there is usthing granted, i.<he.. wees 


‘ b ; ; >” nothing. or as good as nothing, to men that sit 
ine a bad exchange for the popularity which this | idly caucusing and ballot-boxing on the graves 


uncalled for and ridiculous blow at America will | of their heroic aucestors, saying, ‘It is well— 
cost Carlyle. Here it is: itis well!’ Corn and bacon are granted: not 
a very sublime boon, on such conditions; a boon, 
“a : . moreover, which, on such conditions, cannot 
But, there is one modern en of De- last! No: America too will have to strain its 
mocracy nearly perfect, the Republic of the 7 : her fashj ewig ves 
United States, which has actually subsisted for |CDCTBICS 1. p sctongs at a “a yess Pin Rs mi 
threescore years or more, with immense success (Crete Hts sinews, and ail but break ite Beart, as 
as is affirmed ; to which many still appeal as to | the rest of us have had to do, in thousand-fold 
; ‘ =m r “e ; x 
a sigu of hope for all nations, and a * Model Re- i restle e «etna ' pigeon hear Mee wage vi 
ublic.’ Is not America an instance in point? | S98 5 COR COCO 8 Se a a ae 


Vhy should not all Nations subsist and flourish | *merica s battle is yet to fight; and we, sor- 


on Democracy, as America does? rowful though nothing doubting. will wish her 

“Of America it would ill beseem any Eng- strength for it. New Spiritual Pythons, plenty 
lishman, and me, perhaps, as little as another, of them; enormous Megatherions, as ugly as 
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what of those great statesmen of the American 
Senate whose names will pass to distant years 
as they now exist over all Europe and the globe, 
the symbols of patriotic hearts and mighty in- 
tellects ? 

America is doing a cheering feat under the 
sun with her hammers and axes “but not yet 
with much fiver implements.”” Does Carlyle 
recollect the edition of Ralph Waldo Emerson's 
writings which he edited, or the assertion in his 
Miscellanies that American Cooper is among 
the greatest minds now lighting men to their 
amusements !” 

America ,according to this writer, is “ anarchy 


plus a street-coustable’—restrained that is, if 


we unders‘and it, by obedience to constituted 
authority—the laws. America then is nothing 
in herself—on account of her Democracy she 
has produced no great soul or thing—and when 
her waste lands are filled, and the obedience to 
law brought over from England (like the Ameri- 
can Constitution,) shall have slowly disappeared, 
then America will have her battle and her agony ! 
After this extract which we consider very amu- 
sing, we will return to finish in a few words the 
plan of the author. 


It seems perfectly evident after the preceding 
passages that Carlyle has no intention of letting | 
the people meddle with electing the “Real Kings” 
who are to governthem. Notby hereditary de- 
scent, not by election—how then? Plainly by 
force and intrigue—by these means are the po- 
litical regenerators to mount the popular wave 
and withstrong hands take the helm. Now comes 
the grand curiosity of this most curious perform- 
ance. What is the plan which Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle (being a peaceable pen-holder and not a 


hero,) will recommend for the salvation of Eng- 


land. It is found in those remarkable pages pur- 
porting to be Lord Russell’s address to the 


“able-bodied paupers of these realms.” 


He is filled he says with despair at seeing 
them—* idleness is their death”—freedom is not 
for them—they have no rights /—they are slaves ! 
“ Brazil holds nothing more authentically slave.” 
To his “indigent incompetent friends” he has 
“sorrowfully, but with perfect clearness” to re- 
peat what is undeniable that “they are of the 
nature of slaves.”” He then exhorts them to en- 
list in his “ Industrial Regiments,” his *“ Regi- 
ments of the new Era,’”’ to come and he will 


give them work. 


tilled Connaught, to ditto Munster, Leinster, Ul- 
ster, I will lead you; to the English fox-covers, 
furze-grown Commons, New Forests, Salisbury 
Plains; likewise to the Scotch Hill-sides, and 
bare rushy slopes, which as yet feed only sheep 
—moist uplands, thousands of square miles in 
extent, which are destined yet to grow green 
crops, and fresh butter, and milk, and beef with- 
out limit (wherein no ‘Foreigner can compete 
with us’), were the Glasgow sewers once opened 
on them, and you, with your Colonels, carried 
thither. In the Three Kingdoms, or in the Fort 

Colonies, depend upon it, you shall be led to 
your work! 

“To each of you I will then say, Here is work 
for you; strike into it with man-like, soldier-like 
obedience and heartiness, according to the meth- 
ods here prescribed ; wages follow for you with- 
out diffieulty—all manner of just remuneration, 
aud, atlength, emancipation itself follows. Re- 
fuse to strike into it; shirk the heavy labor; 
disobey the rules—I will admonish and endeavor 
to incite you; if in vain, I will flog you; if still 
in vain, I will at last shoot you, and make God's 
Earth, and the forlorn hope in God’s Battle, free 
of you. Understand it, | advise you!” 


This it will be recollected is the grave and se- 
rious political theory of a philosopher of the 
nineteenth century. The poor are to till the 
wilds of Connemara, Salisbury Plain and the 
Scottish uplands, under regular military law— 
if they disobey they are tobe shot. Did it never 
occur to the author of this unique plan that the 
‘able-bodied Lackalls” in number some millions, 
might object to being shot ?* 

We shall now notice briefly “Moprx Pris- 
ons”’—the second pamphlet of this series—a 
series which may continue indefinitely inasmuch 
as the public do notseem wholly prepared to fol- 
low at once all the author’s directions. In 
‘** Model Prisons” the writer’s aim is to enforce 
two prominent ideas. 3 

I. That the Philanthropical movement in Eng- 
land which has the improvement of jails and 
general amelioration for its object, is a hollow 
and ridiculous affair carried on by loud mouthed 
demagogues little better than March hares. 

If. That Capital Punishment should be rigo- 
rously enforced and in a spirit of Hatred and 
Revenge. 

If there is any principle sanctioned by the 
unanimous suffrages of all mankind, this author 
assumes the task of combatting that principle 
and proving it a delusion and a blunder. Now 
we are taught to believe that executions are 
meant to deter others from offending the laws. 





“*Work, was I saying? My indigent un- What says Carlyle? (The condemned is repre- 
guided friends, I should think some work might | sented as addressing his executioners.) 


be discoverable for you. Enlist, stand drill 
become, from a nomadic Banditti of Idleness 


Soldiers of Industry! I will lead you to the 


“Why make an example of me, a merely ill- 


* 


*We are obliged to omit in this notice of the “Present 





Irish Bogs, to the vacant desolations of Con-| Times” any view of the autner’s crusade against eman- 


naught, now falling into Cannibalism; to mis-' cipation. 
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situated, pitiable man? Have you no more re- 
spect for misfortune! Misfortune, I have been 
told, is sacred. And yet you hang me, now I 
am fallen into your hands; choke the life out 
of me, for an example! Again I ask, Why 
make an example of me, for your own conve- 
nience alone?” All ‘revenge’ being out of the 
question, it seems to me the caitiff is unanswera- 
ble ; and he and the philanthropic platforms have 
the logic all on their side. 

* The one answer to him is: ‘ Caitiff, we hate 
thee; and discern for some six thousand years 
now, that we are called upon by the whole Uni- 
verse to do it. Not with a diabolical but witha 
divine hatred. God himself, we have always 
understood, ‘hates sin,’ with a most authentic, 
celestial and eternal hatred. A hatred, a hos- 
tility inexorable, unappeasable, which blasts the 
scoundrel, and all scoundrels ultimately, into 
black annihilation and disappearance from the 
sum of things. The path of it as the path of a 
flaming sword: he that has eyes may see it, 
walking inexorable, divinely beautiful and di- 
vinely terrible, through the chaotic gulf of Hu- 
man History, and everywhere burning, as with 
unquenchable fire, the false and death-worthy 
from the true and life-worthy ; making all Hu- 
man History, and the Biography of every Man, 
a God’s Cosmos in place of a Devil’s Chaos. 
So is it, in the end; even so, to every man who 
is a man, and not a mutinous beast, and has eyes 
to see. To thee, caitiff, these things were and 
are quite incredible; to us they are too awfully 
certain,—the Eternal Law of this Universe, 
whether thou and others will believe it or disbe- 
lieve. We, not to be partakers in thy destruc- 
tive adventure of defying God and all the Uni- 
verse, dare not allow thee to continue longer 
among us. As a palpable deserter from the 
ranks where all men, at their eternal peril, are 
bound to be: palpable deserter, taken with the 
red hand, fighting thus against the whole Uni- 
verse and its Laws, we,—send thee back into 
the whole Universe, solemnly expel thee from 
our community; and will, in the name of God, 
not with joy and exultation, but with sorrow 
stern as thy own, hang thee on Wednesday next, 
and so end.’” 


In spite of this remarkable explanation from 
the Friend of Humanity’s Opponent, we rest in 
the belief that the law should never be adminis- 
tered in a spirit of hatred or revenge—accepting 
those words in their common signification. Itis 
cold, impartial, severe. It tries and punishes 
without feeling—at least none against the crimi- 
nal—the crime it abhors alone. Its language is, 
* You have violated the laws, the only safeguard 
of human society, and the laws require your 
death as au example. May the Lord have mercy 
on your soul !”’ 

That the Philanthropical movement in Eng- 
land has been misdirected on many subjects,* 
no one doubts. The leaders of the movement 
are by turns the victims of Carlyle’s denuncia- 


* Wholesale emancipation in the colonics for instance. 





tion and ridicule. Their societies are ‘ Univer- 
sal-Sluggard—and—Scoundrel-protective--Socie- 
ties” —they are ** Hesperus Fiddlestrings” full of 
greed, gluttony, ostentation and demagoguism. 
They talk on platforms, subscribe five pound 
notes, and feel themselves to be ‘‘ ornaments of 
society.” They are a nuisance, an infliction, 
calling on every man of sense to ery “ Off with 
you!” 

He complains that they are filled with a de- 
sire to ameliorate the condition of those ‘ Dev- 
ils-Elect,” the inmates of prisons, (whom socie- 
ty is taking her revenge on,) to the exclusion, the 
entire oblivion of the suffering, struggling masses 
who “have not yet declared for the devil,” and 
where a little aid would be inestimable. They 
should look elsewhere— 


‘For all round this beautiful Establishment, 
or Oasis of Purity intended for the Devil's regi- 
ments of the line, lay continents of dingy poor 
and dirty dwellings, where the unfortunate not 
yet enlisted into that Force were struggling man- 
ifoldly,—in their workshops, in their marble- 
yards and timber-yards and tan-yards, in their 
close-cellars, cobbler-stalls, hungry garrets, and 
poor dark trade-shops with redherrings and to- 
bacco-pipes crossed in the window,—to keep the 
Devil out of doors, and not enlist with him.” 

# * * * * 

* Yonder, in those dingy habitations, and shops 
of redherring and tobacco-pipes, where men 
have not yet quite declared for the Devil; there, 
I say, is land; here is meresea-beach. Thither 
go with your benevolence, thither to those dingy 
caverns of the poor; and there instruct and drill 
and manage, there where some fruit may come 
from it.” 

” * * * * 

“ What sort of reformers and workers are you, 
that work only on the rotten material? That 
never think of meddling with the material while 
it continues sound, that stress it and strain it 
with new rates and assessments, till once it has 
given way and declared itself rotten; whereupon 
you snatch greedily at it, and say, Now let us 
try to do some good upon it!” 


And in this connection the author turns aside 
from his subject to sneer at John Howard and 
his exertions in the cause of humanity. He is 
represented as a “ practical, solid man, but dull, 
and even dreary,” and is stigmatized with being 
the originator of all that mock philanthropy 
which is now, to this author’s great disgust, in- 
undating England. The reputation of Howard 
the Philanthropist is too well established, we 
imagine, to be effected at this day by anything 
Thomas Carlyle may say for, or against him. 
He was a noble, disinterested benefactor of his 
race—that is enough. He explored the prisons of 
England, Ireland, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Russia, and even the foul lazaretto of Constan- 
tinople, festering with the poisonous plague, and 
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sickening all who approached—his appearance 
everywhere lit up the prisoner's countenance 
like a sunbeam—his name was coupled with a 
thousand blessings in every land. These are 
facts, which the writer cannot get over, and ac- 
cordingly he represents him in the following dra- 
matic extract in a very humorous and amusing 
light, first “ doffing his hat and humbly saluting 
him.” 


‘“A practical solid man, if a dull and even 
dreary ; ‘carries his weighing-scales in his pock- 
et:’ when your jailor answers, *'The prisoner's 
allowance of food is so and so; and we observe 
it sacredly; here, for example, is a ration.’— 
‘Hey! A ration this?’ and solid John suddenly 
produces his weighing-scales; weighs it, marks 
down in his tablets what the actual quantity of 


itis. ‘That is the art and manner of the man.” 
* * * * 


“ Howard abated the Jail-fever; but it seems 
to me he has been the innocent cause of a far 
more distressing fever which rages high just now ; 
what we may call the Benevolent-Platform Fe- 
ver. Howard is to be regarded as the unlucky 
fountain of that tumultuous frothy ocean-tide of 
benevolent sentimentality, ‘abolition of punish- 
ment,’ all-absorbing * prison-discipline,’ and gen- 
eral morbid sympathy instead of hearty hatred 
for scoundrels ;* which is threatening to drown 
human society as in deluges, and leave, instead 
of an ‘edifice of society’ fit for the habitation of 
men, a continent of fetid ooze inhabitable only 
by mud — and creatures that walk upon their 
belly. Few things more distress a thinking soul 
at this time.”’ 


The most amusing passage in the pamphlet is 
perhaps the author’s visit to a London “ Model 
Prison,” which from the description coincides 
almost exactly with the Virginia Penitentiary. 
Here all was clean, salubrious, nice. The Friends 
of Humanity had been there. The writer scan- 
ned the faces of all, more especially of some 
“ Chartist Notabilities,” and they all seemed the 
reverse of unhappy. Some were seated idle, 
others engaged in easy work, others walking up 
and down their “ private courts’—the “ Devil's 
Elect,” as Carlyle loses no opportunity of brand- 
ing the criminals, were apparently enjoying them- 
selves. The author has recorded in “Count 
Cagliostro’s Two Flights,” his admiration of the 
air of “calm strength” in man. He finds it in the 
governor who nevertheless complains that the 
Friends of Humanity had lately “taken away 
his tread-wheel”’—the only means with the ex- 
ception of reduced rations, which had compelled 
the “ Regiments of the Devil” to yield obedi- 
ence. The writer’s rage and disgust are aroused 
at this, and furthermore excited by the “ ape- 
faces, imp-faces, angry dog-faces, heavy sullen 
ox-faces” of the prisoners. These, the product 
of + subterranean London scoundrelism” and im- 
pressed with the devil's seal, the brave governor 


Vor. XVI—43 





was trying to reclaim by “ the method of love” 
with the tread-wheel abolished! Hopeless! ex- 
claims Carlyle— 


‘* Hopeless forevermore such a project. These 
abject, ape, wolf, ox, imp and other diabolic-ani- 
mal specimens of humanity, who of the very 
gods could ever have commanded them by love ! 
A collar round the neck, and a cartwhip flour- 
ished over the back; these, in a just and steady 
human hand, were what the gods would have 
appointed them; and now when, by long mis- 
conduct and neglect, they had sworn themselves 
into the Devil's regiments of the line, and got 
the seal of Chaos impressed on their visage, it 
was very doubtful whether even these would 
be of avail for the unfortunate commander of 
Twelve-hundred men! By ‘love,’ without hope 
except of peaceably teasing oakum or fear, ex- 
cept of a temporary loss of dinner, he was to 
guide these men, and wisely constrain them,— 
whitherward ? No-whither: that was his goal, 
if you will think well of it; that was a second 
fundamental falsity in his problem. False in the 
warp and false in the woof, thought one of us; 
about as false a problem as any | have seen a 
good man set upon lately! ‘To guide scoundrels 
by ‘love ;’ that is a false woof, I take it, a method 
that will not hold together; hardly for the 
flower of men will love alone do; and for the 
sediment and scoundrelism of men it has not 
even a chance to do.” 


The friends of the prisoners he complains neg- 
lect the really-deserving for those criminals be- 
yond all redemption—and this injustice he thus 
illustrates : 


“Incompetent Duncan M’Pastehorn, the —- 
less incompetent mortal to whom I give the co 
bling of my boots,—and cannot find in my heart 
to refuse it, the poor drunken wretch having a 
wife and ten children; he withdraws the job from so- 
ber, plainly competent and meritorious Mr. Spar- 
rowbill, generally short of work too; discourages 
Sparrowbill; teaches him that he too may as 
well drink and loiter and bungle; that this is not 
a scene for merit and demerit at all, but for 
dupery, and whining flattery, and incompetent 
cobbling of every description ;—clearly tending 
to the ruin of poor Sparrowbill! What harm 
had Sparrowbill done me that I should so help 
to ruin him?) And I couldn’t save the insalvable 
M’Pastehorn: I merely yielded him, for insuffi- 
cient work, here and there a half-crown,—which 
he oftenest drank. And now Sparrowbill also 
is drinking !” 

We take leave of Model Prisons with the fol- 
lowing denunciation of “ Mr. Hesperus Fiddle- 
string.” in whose person Carlyle strikes at the 
Friends of Humanity in general. Itis not “with 
entire approbation” that we either “look on that 
eloquent individual.” 


“© Heavens, from the Christianity of Oliver 
Cromwell, wrestling in grim fight with Satan and 
his incarnate Blackguardisms, Hypocrisies, In- 
justices, and legion of human and infernal an- 
gels, to that of eloquent Mr. Hesperus Fiddle- 
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string denouncing capital punishments, and in- 
culcating the henevolences on platforms, what a 
road have we travelled ! 

“A foolish stump-orator, perorating on his 
platform mere benevolences, seems a pleasant 
object to many persons; a harmless or insignifi- 
cant one tu almost all.- Look at him, however, 
scan him till you discern the nature of him, he 
is not pleasant, but ugly and perilous. That 
beautiful speech of his takes captive every long 
ear, and kindles into quasi-sacred enthusiasm the 
minds of not a few: but it is quite in the teeth 
of the everlasting facts of this Universe, and will 
come only to mischief for every party concerned. 
Consider that little spouting wretch. Within the 





paltry skin of him, it is too probable, he holds 
few human virtues, beyond those essential for | 
digesting victual : envious, cowardly, vain, a sple- | 
netic hungry soul; what heroism, in word, or. 
thought, or action, will you ever get from the | 
like of him? He, in his necessity, has taken | 
into the benevolent line; warms the cold vacuity 
of his inner man to some extent, in a comforta- 
ble manner, not by silently doing some virtue of 
his own, but by fiereely recommending hearsay 
pseudo-virtues aud respectable benevulences to 
other people. Do you call that a good trade? 
Long-eared fellow-creatures, more or less resem- 
bling himself, answer, ‘ Hear, hear! Live Fid- 
dlestring forever!’ Wherefrom follow abolition 
Congresses, Odes to the Gallows ;—perhaps 
some dirty little Bill, getting itself debated next 
Session in Parliament, to waste certain nights 
of our legislative year, and cause skipping in our | 
Morning Newspaper, till the abortion can be emp- 
tied out again and sent fairly floating down the 
gutters. 

‘Not with entire approbation do I, for one, 
look on that eloquent individual. Wise benevo- 
lence, if it had authority, would order that indi- 
vidual, [ believe, to find some other trade: ‘ El- 
oquent individual, pleading here against the Laws 
of Nature.—for many reasons, I bid thee close | 
that mouth of thine. Enough of balderdash 
these long-eared have now drunk. Depart thou; 
do some bevevulent work; at lowest, be silent. 
Disappear, | say; away, and jargon no more in 
that manner, lest a worse thing befal thee.’” 


“Downine Srreet,” the third and up to this 
time the last of these painphlets, seems to be a 
crusade against the administration of affairs in 
the colonial offices in Downing Street. As the 
subject is one only interesting to Englishmen, 
we shall omit any notice of the writer's opiuions, 
and pass on to the last few pages of the pam- 
phlet where the prominent idea of the * Real 
Kings,” &c., is thus again introduced and the 
following example given : 


“From the lowest and broadest stratum of 
society, where the births are by the million, there 
was born, almost in our own memory, a Robert 
Burns—son of one who ‘had not capital for his 

or moor-farm of Twenty Pounds a year.’ 
Robert Burns never had the smallest chance to 
get into Parliament, much as Robert Burns de- 





served, for all our sakes, to have been found 


r. 


there; for the man—it was not known to men 
purblind, sunk in their poor dim vulgar element, 
but might have been known to men of insight 
who had any loyalty or any royalty of their own 
—was a born king of men: full of valor, of in- 
telligence, and heroic nobleness ; fit for far other 
work than to break his heart among poor mean 
mortals, gauging beer! Him no Ten pound 
Constituency chose, nor did any Reforming Pre- 
mier: in the deep-sunk British Nation, over- 
whelmed in foggy stupor, with the loadstars all 
gone out for it, there was no whisper of a notion 
that it could be desirable to choose him—except 
to come and dine with you, and in the interim to 
gauge. And yet heaven-born Mr. Pitt, at that 


period, was by no means without need of He- 


roic Intelleets for other purposes than gauging! 
But sorrowful strangulation by red-tape, much 
tighter then than it now is, when so many revo- 
lutionary earthquakes have tussled it, quite tied 
up the meager Pitt; and he said, on hearing of 
this Burns aud his sad hampered ease, * Litera- 
ture will take care of itself.’ * Yes, and of you 
too, if you don’t mind it!’ answers one. 

* And so, like Apollo taken for a Neatherd, 
and perhaps for none of the best on the Adme- 
tus establishment, this new Norse Thor had to 
put up with what was going; to gauge ale, 
and be thankful; pouring his celestial sunlight 
through Scottish Song-writing—the narrowest 
chink ever offered to a Thunder-god before! 
And the meager Pitt, and his Dundasses and 
red-tape Phantasms (growing very ghastly now 
to think of,) did not in the least know or under- 
stand—the impious, god-forgetting mortals—that 
Heroic Intellects, if Heaven were pleased to 
send such, were the one salvation for the world, 
and for them and all of us. No; they ‘had 
done very well without’ such; did not see the 
use of such; went along ‘very well’ without such; 
well presided over by a singular Heroic Intellect 


called George the Third; and the Thunder-god, 
‘as was rather fit of him, departed early, still in the 


noon of life, somewhat weary of gauging ale!” 


Thus we are to believe that Robert Burns the 
“ Thunder-god,”’ was more capable of govern- 
ing England than Pitt. The reason given for 
this opinion is, that Burns was a “ born king of 
men,” full of valor and intelligence, and only a 
great song-writer because circumstances com- 
pelled him to write songs and prevented him 
from being the Prime Minister of England. This 
is an illustration of another opinion of Carlyle’s 
prominently brought forward in “ Heroes and 
Hero worship’—uamely, that the GREAT MAN is 
by consequence a great poet, great orator, great 
ruler ; that Mahomet had that in him which could 
have written the dramas of Shakespeare—that 
Shakespeare might have been Mahomet—that 
greatness, in one word, is a divine fire which the 
possessor may apply to any purpose, and equally 
well to all. Of this extravagant doctrine, the 
above extract is anexample. The idle, insouci- 
ant, dreaming Burns would have made to Eng- 
land, as powerful and capable a ruler as Pitt! 
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Returning to the old subject of the folly of trust- 
ing the mob in their selection of a ruler, the au- 
thor discourses of such matters after the follow- 
ing fashion : 


“A mighty question indeed! Who shall be 
Premier and take in hand the ‘rudder of gov- 
ernment’ otherwise called the ‘spigot of taxa- 
tion?’ shall it be the Honorable Felix Par- 
vulus. or the Right Honorable Felicissimus 
Zero? By our electioneerings and Hansard De- 
hatings, and ever-enduring tempest of jargon 
that goes on every where, we manage to settle 
that; to have it declared, with no bloodshed ex- 
cept insignificant blood from the nose in hustings- 
time, but with immense beershed, and inkshed, 
aud explosion of nonsense, which darkens all the 
air, that the Right Honorable Zero is to be the 
man. That we firmly settle; Zero, all shiver- 
ing with rapture aud with terror, mounts into 
the high saddle; cramps himself on, with knees, 
heels, hands, and feet; and the horse gallops— 
whither it lists. That the Right Honorable Zero 
should attempt controlling the horse—alas! alas! 
he, sticking on with beak and claws, is too hap- 
py if the horse will only gallop any whither, and 
not throw him. Measure, polity, plan or scheme 
of public good or evil, is not in the head of Fe- 
licissimus—except, if he could but devise it, some 
measure that would please his horse for the mo- 
ment, and encourage him to go with softer paces, 
godward or devilward, as it might be, and save 
Felicissimus’s leather, which is fast wearing. 
This is what we call a Government in England 
for nearly two centuries now. 


“T wish Felicissimus were saddle-sick forever 
and aday! He is a dreadful object, however 
much we are used to him. If the horse had not 
been bred and broken in, for a thousand years, 
by real riders and horse-subduers, perhaps the 
best and bravest the world ever saw, what would 
have become of Felicissimus and him long since? 
This horse, by second nature, religiously re- 
spects all fences; gallops, if never so madly, on 
the highways alone; seems to me, of late, likea 
desperate Sleswick thunder-horse who had lost 
his way, galloping in the labyrinthic lanes of a 
woody flat country; passionate to reach his goal; 
unable to reach it, because in the flat leafy lanes 
there is no outlook whatever, and in the bridle 
there is no guidance whatever. So he gallops 
stormfully along, thinking it is forward and for- 
ward ; and, alas! it is only round and round, 
out of one old lane into the other—nay (accord- 
ing to some), ‘he mistakes his own Solera 
which, of course, grow ever more numerous, for 
the sign of a more and more frequented road;’ 
and his despair is hourly increasing. My im- 
pression is, he is certain soon, such is the growth 
of his necessity and his despair, to—plunge across 
the fence, into an opener survey of the country ; 
and to sweep Felicissimus off his back, and comb 
him away very tragically in the process! ” 


What shall we say of the prominent political 
theory in these papers, advanced in this the nine- 
teenth century. by one of the profoundest think- 
ers of England? Are these things so, or are 





they notso? Can the world have been toiling 
for ages towards universal liberty in its political 
sense, and all in vain? Is every noble effort in 
resistance of tyranny, every godlike action found- 
ed in a love of country, every throe and convul- 
sion of the nations toward the avatar of Free- 
dom, a blind, fanatical blunder? Has France, 
America, Hungary—every people which has 
struggled successfully or unsuccessfully towards 
free Democratic government, acted on a princi- 
ple of ignorance and folly? Thomas Carlyle, 
in these Latter-Day Pamphlets, has virtually so 
declared. Stated plainly and free from the ex- 
aggerations and obscurities which partially veil 
them, the principles advanced in these papers 
are as follows: 

I. At the head of every nation should stand 
her great intellects. ‘They should rule in the full- 
est sense of the word—despotically. 

II. In all cases these men have the right to 
rule in place of others whom they may consider 
less capable. 

III. The Ballot-box is under no cireumstances 
to be reliedon as a means of electing the Ruler. 
In all ages it has been inefficient, corrupt and 
unworthy of trust. 

IV. The Supreme Ruler must not derive his 
power from hereditary descent. He must be na- 
ture’s noble, not * the court-tailor’s noble.” He 
must be ready by his intellect to overcome the 
Weak and Foolish, by his truth and earnestness 
to persuade the Wise. 

V. He must take by intrigue or open force the 
supreme rule, and compel submission from all— 
as the only means of carrying out his plans. 

We utter not one word of comment upon these 
opinions of Thomas Carlyle. They are purely 
monstrous, and the most elaborate argumeut 
woukl not place their monstrosity more clearly 
before the reader, than the simple enunciation of 
them. They advocate, beyond the possibility of 
mistake and almost undisguisedly, pure, unadul- 
terated despotism. Separating from them the in- 
cessantly repeated admiration of * great souls’ — 
“real kings’”—* nature’s nobles’—these pam- 
phlets might have been written to order for 
Cromwell or Richelieu, as a defence of their lives 
and actions. 

Thomas Carlyle has thus crowned the column 
of political extravagance. Forever, while the 
English language exists, these papers will stand 
prominent and their * Editor” will, through all 
time, be “ Thomas Carlyle, author of the Lat- 
ter-Day Pamphlets.” We cannot envy him 
the distinction ; for as surely as there can be no 
doubt possible of his strength and originality of 
mind, so surely will all sober practical intellects 
reject, with contempt, the political theories here 
offered to the world as a panacea for her woes. 
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Tn this notice we have dealt exclusively with 
the “Latter-Day Pamphlets,” but we must 
not take leave of the author, after handling 
so rudely these latest born of his literary 
progeny, without some mention, however slight 
of his great merits—as they are here appa- 
rent. In these papers, as throughout his en- 
tire works, Carlyle, the man, stands prominent— 
a bold, earnest. inflexible, conscientious thinker! 
Truth, he maintains, is the great want of the 
world at present, and a lie in thought, or word, 
or deed, almost as hateful as all the rest of the 
sins put together. Whatever Carlyle advances, 
the world may take as his earnest, true, belief. 
There is no shifting or evasion, no apology, how- 
ever monstrous his tenets, for what he says. He 
is thoroughly and wholly in earnest. This ear- 
nestness, which we fully agree with him, is the 
one thing needful, in all acting, speaking, and 
thinking, is joined to a mind by nature most pow- 
ful and original. This originality which seems 
to grow with time, consists, we have always 
thought, more especially in an intense power of 
imagination. The “ History of the French Revo- 
lution” places him beside his own Teufelsdréckh, 
who narrated far off olden things “as though he 
had been an eye-witness.” The whole cata- 
logue of great men who have come under his 
notice—Goethe, Richter, Voltaire, Diderot, Mi- 
rabeau, Cagliostro,—are most vivid and striking 
pictures, if not indeed portraits. The excess of 
his exuberant imagination creates that grotesque 
humour which “turns all things into jest,” and 
throws a blaze like that of fireworks, on his 
style—a humour as unique as it is genuine, as 
bold as it is subtle. 


All these qualities of mind are apparent in the 
Latter-Day Pamphlets. They will add greatly 
to Carlyle’s reputation. Although as we have 
seen, the theories are such as never before af- 
fronted common sense, and the style, like the 
rest of the author’s writings, a strange mixture 
of Germanisms, inverted English and straining 
after effect—yet these pamphlets bear on their 
face the impress of a mind of power in its best 
mood. This isthe cream of the author’s thoughts. 
The ideas are distinct and consistent through- 
out, and are enforced by every device in his 
power—argument, denunciation, ridicule, indig- 
nation, are all used by turns. ‘Sartor Resar- 
tus,” and “Past and Present,” were pictures 
wherein great forms and the far-off images of 
great ideas, rose up—but all was indistinct. 
Here the outline is sharp and clear—there is no 
hinting or allegory. If these pamphlets find po- 
litical sponsors, then truly may we exclaim with 
Cagliostro “ Reality rests on Dream !”"* 


~* Carlyle’sMis : vol. 4. 





ENLIGHTEN OUR DARKNESS. 


You tell us oft of a land of bliss— 

Purer and holier far than this, 

Teach us, oh teach us the way to win 

That happy land, where they cease from sin, 
Where the presence of ‘Him,’ the ‘ Ancient of Days,’ 
Fills every bosom with songs of praise ; 

And cause us to know of the hope that is given, 
The inheritance sure, of that promised heaven. 
And who are the heirs of that far-off shore 
Where sorrow and suffering come no more ? 
Can the son of apostacy enter there ? 

If his heart be steeled against faith and prayer, 
Can the leprous being, who dwells in wo, 

To that fountain of grace and healing go? 

Or the worldling vain—whose idol gold 

Stains every sense with its earthly mould, 

Can he find entrance at those bright gates 
Where the wingéd ‘Seraphim’ ceaseless waits— 
And the ransom’d myriads throng around, 
Mingling their anthems, ‘ the lost is found?’ 

O say, ye heralds of Gospel love, 

Ye who would lure us to worlds above. 


Oft have we said with Prophetic word, 

And the ears of the faithful the voice has heard, 

That ‘ He’ whom we serve with untiring zeal, 

Can the soul of the hardest sinner heal— 

That apostacy, dark as the spirit of ire, 

If penitent here, may to glory aspire— 

And that Mammon’s proud worshippers e’en may claim 
Through Mercy unchanging, a suppliant’s name. 
Then will ye not list to our warnings high, 

As the tidings of grace come sweeping by— 

And the welcome notes o’er the hills resound, 
While the laughing valleys give back the sound, 

Will ye not turn, ere the day be past, 

And your lamp a feebler radiance cast? 

Ah ! well did the seer of Israel deem 

That life was a shuadow—and manhood a dream. 
And true was thy preaching, thou wise one of eld, 

Who all of Creation, as nothingness held— 

If pleasures allure you, oh wait not their stay, 

Though wealth smiles upon you, come hurry away, 

From this moral ‘Golgotha,’ this valley of sin, 

And strive for the crown which the righteous shall win, 

For short is life’s day, as experience has taught 

And direful the triumph by wickedness bought, 

Then leave, and forever, these fountains of guilt, 

And lave in the blood that Messiah has spilt. 


In that land of bliss shall we meet again e’er, 
As knowing and loving, our lost ones here, 

Or is ita tale by Priestcraft given, 

That union on earth shall be sanctioned in Heaven 1? 
Well should we love that starry abode— 
Illumined by the smile of the Triune God, 

If ties here severed again shall meet— 

And parents their cherished offspring greet— 
Another query—O tell us this— 

Are spirits all pure in that land of bliss, 

And does the blaze of excelling light 

Shed a fadeless halo—eternally bright ? 

Does the ‘Rose of Sharon’ its perfume brin g 
To crown those climes of perpetual spring— 
And the vale’s pale ‘ lily,’ whose purity yields 
To naught we find in our own glad fields, 

In perennial loveliness wreath its bloom 

To garland our brows as we rise from the tomb? 
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Ye say, that yon Heaven is so bright and fair 
That the touch of the sun-beam js needless there, 
That the Uncreated his smile displays— 
Changeless—eternal—a cloudless blaze , 

While you tell us—the grass with its spires so gay 
Is a type of man—in his feeble sway, 

Cast down and withered—his pride and power 
Knows not in ‘ Time’ one certain hour. 


All these—ah how oft have we told them to you, 


The Prophecies fail not—the record is true. 


How fleeting life’s glories—how short-lived the stay 
Of what nature can bring, in her balmiest day. 
Then come—all ye of the sunny brow— 

Ere the day be darkened by storms of gloom 

*Mid youth’s gay Season of smile and bloom, 
‘Hope’ fans your cheek with its softest gale, 

Yet come—ere this staff of the soul shall fail. 

Her anchor, if moor’d on aught here will part 

And leave its barb in the trusting heart: 





Richmond, Virginia. 


of ever fulfilling it, but that he feared it might 
prove an obstacle to his success with Virginia 
Selden,) Clara was mourning in hopeless sorrow 
by the dying bed of her father. To lose an only 
parent, is in almost all cases an irreparable loss, 
but when the bereaved child is left isolated upon 
earth, united to no human being by the ties of 
kindred, or the still stronger bands of friendship, 
founded on esteem and congeniality, can we 
wonder that such a oneshould lose all heart and 
hope beneath the stroke. 

Mr. Kaufman’s illuess was of short duration, 
and his sufferings were so great, as almost to de- 
prive him of the power of reflection, but in every 
interval of ease, his thoughts rested mournfully 
upon Clara, and his glances were often fixed 
with such intense sadness and tenderness upon 





‘her, that she would often be obliged to turn aside 
‘her head and weep. It wouid have been vain to at- 
'tempt to utter the many sad thoughts and feelings 
| that crowded upon him, nor would he have inflict- 
led one more wound on the bleeding heart of his 
‘child, but when he looked on his idol, his trea- 





THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


De la tige detachée 

Pauvre feuille dessechée, 

Ou vatu? Je n’en sais rien— 
L’orage a frappé le chéne, 

Qui seul etait mon soutien, 
Depuis ce temps je me promene, 
Ou le vent me méne. 





But turn we now to a dark and sad page in 
the History of Human Life. Alas! how many 
there are, the darker, the sadder, when they are 
written in the spring-time of existence, when the | 
buds of Hope are bursting forth, and the young 
heart dreams of an earthly Paradise. The blight 





is killing, which falls on young and tender hearts 
when it comes from faithlessness in those whom 
they have loved and trusted, unless they have 
learned to look with the eye of Faith and the 
heart of Hope to Heaven, or turning their eyes 
downwards to earth, determine since their fairest 
dreams of happiness have vanished, to seek, if 
not enjoyment, at least interest and occupation, 
in the grovelling pleasures of sense, or the glit- 
tering lures of mammon. 

The stroke is unspeakably heavy which falls 
on the unshielded, unsustained, orphaned heart, 
still bleeding from recent bereavement, and on 
few did it ever descend with more crushing 
force than that of poor Clara. 

During the time Augustus was in Virginia, 
absorbed in a new love affair, and remembering 
Clara only to execrate his own folly in ever having 
suffered himself to become entangled in an en- 





gagement with her, (not however, that he dreamed 


sure, and thought of the desert wilderness in 
which he was leaving her, when the withering 
doubt came across him, whether there was in- 
deed a land where those who loved should meet 
again, and whether if such a blissful land really 
existed, his spirit would be admitted there, pains 
unspeakably more severe, than physical tortures 
rent his soul. It was well for Clara that she 
could not fathom the depth of his anguish. 

Life had been to him an intellectual feast, his 
desires had been simple, his passions unawaken- 
ed, and he had found sufficient happiness, and 
unfailing interest in exploring the mines of sci- 
ence, and adding continually to his literary trea- 
sures. He found delight enough in the investi- 
gation of the new fields of knowledge, extend- 
ing indefinitely as he advanced, and sought not 
to lay up either earthly or heavenly treasures. 
His mind was devoted to scientific pursuits, and 
his heart to Clara, he withdrew entirely from a 
world which had no charms for him, to give him- 
self up to those objects, and he had wanted both 
leisure and inclination to investigate the great 
truths of religion. Nothing had ever roused him 
to a sense of their importance, for he had grown 
up without religious instruction, his father had 
been a sceptic, and his mother died during his 
early childhood. 

And now all was darkness and confusion; life 
was fleeting like a dream: he was passing away, 
without having added a mite to the sum of hu- 
man knowledge: he had been constantly amass- 
ing treasures for some great future work. the very 
idea of which must perish with him; a few days, 
hours perhaps, and this wonderful machinery, if 
the mind were indeed material, would have 
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perished for ever, and all its strivings, all its acqui- 
sitions, would slumber with the clods of the val- 
ley, but if his frame was animated by an immor- 
tal spirit, given by God, how should it appear be- 
fore its great Creator to render up its account as 
a creature formed for love, obedience, and ado- 
ration ! 

All these agonizing conflicts he had the firm- 
ness to conceal, but Clara saw so plainly the an- 
guish that overwhelmed her father, and the con- 
fusion of his thoughts, that she durst not commu- 
nicate to him her engagement with Augustus 
Vernon, as she knew he would disapprove 
of her having entered into it clandestinely. Yet 
her heart smote her for the concealment, when 
her father called her * his dear, good Clara.” 

“My child,” said Mr. Kaufinan, in a faint 
tone, as he felt that his end was approaching, 
**now that it is too late, I see that I have with- 
drawn myself too much from the world, and I 
look around in vain, for one who shall be your 
friend when I am gone.” His voice faltered, for 
poor Clara could not suppress the sobs that con- 
vulsed her whole frame, ‘ For my sake, my dear 
child,” he added in an almost suffocated tone, 
“compose yourself; I have left you a peace- 
ful home, and you will make friends I trust, 
when 

Ah, what a sense of the coldness, the desola- 
tion of the world to which he was leaving Clara, 
of the uncertainty, the awfulness of the state on 
which he was about to enter, of separation per- 
haps eternal from his child, came over the heart 
of the poor father, as he sank back exhausted on 
his pillow. Delirium succeeded this state of ex- 
citement, and then he only murmured from time 
to time, incoherent words, now calling upon 
Clara’s name, now repeating fragments of prayers 
he had learned from his mother in childhood, 
and thus his soul passed away—leaving poor 
Clara emphatically alone. 

Clara was left now indeed. without a friend 
upon earth, except Miss Wood, a distant female 
relative, who had resided with Mr. Kaufman 
ever since the death of his wife, a simple-mind- 
ed and affectionate creature, though ignorant and 
credulous as a child. 

F ordays after her father’s death, Clara gave her- 
self up to grief. She had loved him with a depth 
and tenderness of devotion, of which few minds 
can even form an idea, and she wept in wild 
despair, heightened by remorse for having con- 
cealed from him her engagement to Augustus, 
and for having taken such a step unsanctioned 
by him. Butafter the first violence of her grief 
had in some measure subsided, her thoughts 
turned to Augustus with all the fondness of a 
pure, true, first love, which had never been chill- 
ed by even momentary suspicion, and which de- 








lighted in rendering homage with a blind idola- 
try to the object of its worship. She clung with 
increasing fondness to the memory of Augustus, 
as the prop had been torn away, on which she 
had leaned, for hers was a nature that must cling 
to something, and yielding merely to the impulse 
of feeling, she determined to confide the whole 
history of her love and engagement to Miss 
Wood, and persuade her to lend her assistance 
in the wild plan she had hastily formed. 

A few days after Mr. Kaufman's death, Clara 
had addressed a few hurried lines to Augustus, 
acquainting him with her misfortune, expressing 
her sense of desolation, and the consolation 
which she derived from her assurance of his un- 
changeable love, the only consolation, she added, 
which she could then take to heart. Could she 
have known the whole truth, her young spirit 
would have been crushed beneath the blow, but 
the ways of God are in nothing more merciful, 
than in the gradual revelation of truth, as we are 
able to bearit. Week after week passed away, 
and Clara became alarmed at hearing nothing 
from Augustus Vernon. This alarm did not 
arise however from the faintest suspicion of his 
truth and love, for she could as soon have doubt- 
ed her own existence, as to suspect that a time 
would ever come when Augustus would cease to 
love her; and now when he was her all, she felt 
assured that she would be dearer to him than 
ever, for she had little knowledge of any other 
heart than her own, and by this she judged her 
lover. Yet he might be sick or dying, and his 
friends, even if acquainted with their engagement, 
might not choose to inform her. 

This thought haunted her, and no longer able 
to support the state of suspense that tortured her, 
and the intolerable sense of desolation, which 
she experienced at the sight of every object se 
indissolubly associated with the memory of her 
father, she determined to quit her present abode 
and go to Philadelphia, with the hope of obtain- 
ing some intelligence from Augustus. Miss 
Wood at first attempted to dissuade Clara from 
this plan, but when she perceived ber mind was 
fully made up, she consented to accompany her, 
if they could raise funds sufficient for the purpose. 

Mr. Kaufman had left no will, and but a 
small sum of money, which Miss Wood knew 
would be quite insufficient to defray the neces- 
sary expenses of remaining for any length of 
time in a city, and Clara and herself began to 
devise ways and means for procuring a reason- 
able allowance. The first acquaintance with 
the uses and necessity of money, is one of the 
bitterest fruits of the tree of knowledge, to those 
who like Clara have grown up like the lilies of 
the field without care or thought for the mor- 
row. 
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Clara could think of no other expedient than 
to apply to Mr. Hopkins, one of the few neigh- 
bors with whom she had some acquaintance. 
He readily consented to raise the sum which she 
wished, though he had some misgivings of con- 
science in doing so, as he rightly judged that 
Clara was about to take some very imprudent 
step, aud he was well aware that it was of the 
utmost importance to her to preserve the home 
her father had left her, but he had often looked 
at Rosendale with a longing eye, and he could 
not resist the opportunity which offered itself of 
entangling Clara in aweb, from which she could 
not extricate herself, without giving him posses- 
sion of the place he had so long coveted. 

Uccupied solely by the idea of once more see- 
ing Augustus, and of being guided implicitly by 
his advice as to her future course, Clara left the 
home of peace and love, where her days of child- 
hood aud early youth had flown, in a life free and 
happy as thatof the bird of the green wood and 
almost as careless of the future. The day fixed 
for their departure arrived ; it was a damp, heavy 
morning, the clouds hung in dark, leaden masses, 
which seemed to shut out all the joy and light 
of the creation, and the very air hung with op- 
pressive weight on the respiration. Clara dared 
not trust herself to remain more than afew min- 
utes in her father’s study, where she had gone 
with that feeling of inexpressible longing, which 
almost cheats us into the belief of the possibility 
of its gratification, to hold some communion 
with the spirits of our departed friends, in those 
places which they had most loved and frequented 
upon earth. But here, indeed, was “desolation 
cold,” the half written paper lay on the desk, 
the pen beside it, books were lying open that 
her father had been using in reference, his gown 
hung on the back of his chair. Clara fell pros- 
trate by the side of the chair, hid her face in his 
gown and wept aloud. She did not raise her 
heart in prayer, for she did not feel that she had 
a Father in Heaven, but she wept wildly and 
without restraint, yet the very violence of this 
burst of grief. in some measure relieved her op- 
pressed feelings, aud with the passive submission 
of a child, she yielded to Miss Wood's entrea- 
ties to linger no longer, and suffered her to lead 
her forth; alas! how little did she forbode what 
fate awaited her. 

Miss Wood had a cousin in Philadelphia, with 
whom she had always maintained some inter- 
course, and who kept a small boarding house, 
Mrs. Nelson, for such was the name of this 
cousin, had long been almost the only link of 
these isolated beings with the living world, from 
time to time executing necessary commissions 
for them. Miss Wood determined that they 
would at once take lodgings with her, as soon 





as they arrived in Philadelphia; to Clara it was 
a matter of perfect indifference, the world was 
all strange to her, she shrank from the necessity 
of coming into contact with strangers, and had 
she not been so entirely occupied with grief for 
the loss of her father, and love for Augustus, a 
thousand vague fears and anxieties would have 
possessed her imagination, but her heart was 
now too full to allow her fancy to operate. 

Yet, absorbed as she was in her own feelings, 
Clara could not but be sensible of the changes of 
the external world by which she was surrounded. 
She had never before realized thatlight, fresh air, 
sunshine, flowers, streams, and wouds, insensibly 
blend their influence with an existence such as 
hers had been, so as to form a necessity of its 
nature. She pined in Mrs. Nelson's dark and 
confined rooms, furnished in the cheapest and 
most gaudy style, (for Mrs. Nelson loved show, 
though she could afford nothing expensive,) amid 
the dust and noise of the city, and she sighed for 
the singing of birds, the perfume of flowers, the 
rustling of the wind amongst the leaves, and felt 
oppressed and bewildered, almost as if she had 
lost her personal identity. 

But Clara’s mind still dwelt with almost fe- 
verish pertinacity on the sole object of interest 
which she felt in life, and by the aid of bribery, 
Miss Wood obtained an agent who was to dis- 
cover whether Augustus had returned. Clara’s 
heart sickened when she learned he was still in 
Virginia; she lingered on, and daily saw their 
little funds diminish with a rapidity, that at 
length became alarming even to her. The idea 
of making money had never occurred to her im- 
agination as a possibility, nor had she thought 
even of its uses. All household cares Miss 
Wood had voluntarily undertaken, for Mr. Kauf- 
man and herself agreed in wishing Clara to en- 
joy fully the sunny days of existence, and both 
of them, even after she reached womanhood, 
continued to regard her as a child who should 
not be burdened with the cares and toils of life. 
The gulf of poverty now yawned before Clara’s 
dismayed eyes, and as she looked helplessly 
around her, Augustus came not, and she began 
to feel that withering of the heart, which ren- 
ders exertion almost impossible. 

Miss Wood procured some plain work secret- 
ly, for she was not at all willing to diminish 
Clara’s importance in Mrs. Nelson’s estimation, 
by the knowledge of the necessity which existed, 
that something should be done for her support. 
It was with great reluctance, that she allowed 
Clara to assist her in her labors, and with tearful 
eyes she would look at her darling, for whom she 
thought there was scarcely any thing in the 





world good enough, in her plain mourning dress, 
hemming or stitching most assiduously, while 
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the involuntary sighs, which escaped her from 
time to time, showed but too plainly the oppres- 
sion of her heart. 

At such times, Miss Wood would think of the 
sweet and peaceful home they had left, would 
recall Clara’s bright image but a few months 
ago, and the fondness with which she was cher- 





her true heart to conceive that any one could be 
faithless to Clara, yet the opposition of Augus- 
tus Vernon’s friends, might delay the fulfilment 
of their engagement, and she trembled to see 
how entirely the happiness of Clara was at 
stake. When Clara could compose herself suf- 
ficiently, she wrote a few hurried lines, acquaint- 


ished by her father, and inwardly lament that ing Augustus with all she had suffered, express- 


Augustus had ever crossed their threshold, or. 


that Clara had ever left Rosendale. Yet she 


ing in the most touching manner her implicit 
reliance on his love, and telling him where she 


knew that Clara still clung to the hope that/might be found. She gave the letter to Miss 


her lover would return soon, and how difficult 
and painful it would be to induce her to return 
without seeing him. Each day she determined 





Woud, who undertook to have it safely conveyed 
to him. Clara then began to count the hours 
and the minutes; with every noise in the street, 


to commence the attack, but deferred it until the |every knock at the door, the blood rushed to and 
morrow, for she wanted resolution to urge Clara | from her heart with sickening violence, for she 


to take any step to which she knew she was so 
reluctant. 

Though “ Delay has danger,” is hourly exem- 
plified in innumerable instances, it is one of the 
lessons we are slowest to learn, and while Miss 
Wood was procrastinating, and vainly endeavor- 





expected to see Augustus enter. 


But this day and the next wore away and 
Augustus came not, and though the messenger 
assured Miss Wood, he had given the note into 
the young gentleman's own hands, Clara could not 
believe it. The third morning was Sunday, and 


ing to conceal from Mrs. Nelson the reduced | all the family, except Clara, went to church, but 
state of their finances, a letter arrived from Mr. |abe found it impossible to calm herself sufficient- 
Hopkins, which overwhelmed Clara and her ly to accompany them. She sat alone in the 


friend with consternation. He said that he found 
he should soon be compelled to trouble Clara 
for the repayment of the sum she had borrowed 
from him, but that if she would consent to rent 
Rosendale to him, which would be a highly ad- 
vantageous arrangement likewise to herself, he 
would endeavor to raise the money he wanted 
in some other way, and could then wait some 
months longer for repayment. Clara's tears fell 
warm and fast upon the letter, ber heart yearned 
towards her peaceful home, athough it was 
left to her desolate, but she could not bear the 
idea of abandoning the last hope of seeing Au- 
gustus, to which she clung as to life itself. low 
cruel and sordid do these pecuniary necessities 
appear to the young and unworldly heart, when 
it first begins to realize them! nothing but eus- 
tom and experience can reconcile us to the idea, 
that love, health, life, all that we hold most pre- 
cious, except virtue, may depend on money. 
Clara felt herself compelled to acquiesce in 
the proposal of Mr. Hopkins to rent Rosendale, 
though it was with a bitter pang, that she shut 
herself out from the Eden, in which her early 


days of happiness had been past. Mr. Hopkins) 


made a great merit of enclosiug a small sum of 
money iu his next letter to Clara, which he 
said, was a payment of part of the rent in ad- 
vance. 

At length, Miss Wood's messenger brought 
the welcome intelligence that Augustus Vernon 
had arrived, and Clara received the information 
with an intensity of emotion that alarmed her 
simple friend; though it had never entered into 





little dark parlor, having passively received Miss 
Wood’s kiss and assured her she was very well, 
and promising to remain quiet until she returned, 
gave herself up to bewildering, despairing trains 
of thought. The only relief to her situation, 
was the conviction of being alone. Soon alow 
knock was heard at the street door. An instinct 
at once told her from whom it proceeded, and 
Clara rose to admit the visiter, but her limbs re- 
fused to do their office, and when Augustus found 
his way into the parlor, she could not advance 
towards him, but sunk into his arms when he 
approached her, and wept such tears as few ever 


‘shed but once. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Was mir fehlt? Mir fehlt ja alles 
Beir so ganz verlassen hier. 


Tyrolese Melody. 


Augustus Vernon had fully resolved to give 
the deathblow to Clara's hopes, and to take ef- 
fectual measures to prevent any knowledge of 
their engagement from reaching the ears of his 
friends. But though he possessed all the hard- 
ness of heart, that belongs to effeminate selfish- 
ness, and inordinate vanity, it was scarcely in 
human nature, at his time of life, to behold the 
tears of Clara unmoved; not, however, that her 
tears, her love, her generous and unsuspecting 
confidence, or her future situation, induced him 
to waver for a moment, with regard to the course 
of action he had resolved to pursue towards her, 
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but that he shrunk from witnessing the pain he 
intended to inflict. 

He spoke to Clara in tones which were al- 
ways soft, and would have been so, if he had 
been pronouncing a sentence of death, and 
though he said nothing satisfactory or definite, 
it was enough for Clara that he sat by her once 
more, that he spoke fondly, that he looked kindly, 
and she gave herself up to the enjoyment of 
these brief moments of bliss. As the hours wore 
away, Augustus reminded Clara that it was ne- 
cessary for her sake, that he should leave the 
house before the family returned from church; 
but assured her that she should soon either see 
or hear from him again, and urged strongly upon 
her the necessity of concealing their engage- 
ment for the present. 





Clara felt now as if her |to stay here nolonger. 


stantly certain that it was some one sent by Au- 
gustus, to convey expressions of his sorrow, of his 
love, to insist upon her accepting his comfort and 
assistance. 

A strange female entered with stealthy steps, 
and finding Clara alone, after casting upon her 
an earnest gaze of curiosity, not unmingled with 
compassion, asked if she were Miss Kaufman. 
Upon receiving an answer in the affirmative, she 
handed Clara a note from Augustus. 

“Stay a moment,” said Clara, in accents al- 
most choked from a variety of emotions, and 
coloring deeply, “and I will give you an an- 
swer.” 

‘Oh Miss, I guess there won’t be no occasion 
for aay answer, aud to tell the truth I don’t like 
You know a poor body’s 


fate was surrendered into the hands of Augus- | life is as sweet to them, as the richest lady’s in the 
tus, and joyfully threw off the load of care, of 


anxious uncertainty, which had oppressed her, 
satisfied with thinking that he would devise some 
plan for the future, until he could persuade his 
friends to consent to their union. 

Miss Wood was astonished, on her return from 
chureh, to behold what a complete transforma- 
tion a few hours had wrought in Clara, and she 
rejoiced to see her eyes sparkle with the pure, 
untroubled light that belongs to childhood, and 
her cheek glow with the bright bloom, which re- 
newed hope had imparted. 

Brief indeed were these bright moments— 
transient the dream of happiness; but bitter be- 
yond all expression the awakening. Day after 
day passed away; Augustus neither came nor 
wrote. Clara grieved at his absence, and began 
to droop under the influence of disappointment, 
but she did not think of doubting him. An in- 
fectious fever broke out in Mrs. Nelson's family, 
Miss Wood took the infection; yet, notwithstand- 
ing her sufferings, her greatest grief appeared to 
be the dread of communicating the disease to 
Clara; but at length overpowered by exhaus- 
tion, she sank into a state of such deep stupor, 
that she became unconscious whose hand wiped 
the death damps from her brow, or whose tears 
fell upon the cold hand which Clara clasped 
within her own, as if her grasp could retain the 
departing spirit. 

When all was over, and the first burst of grief 
had subsided for the loss to her so irreparable, 
Clara’s first thought was thankfulness that Au- 
gustus had not been exposed to the infection; 
the second how she should calm his fears with 
respect to herself, and dissuade him from visit- 
ing her until the danger was over. As she was 
pondering over ways and means of gaining ac- 
cess to the messenger, whom Miss Wood was in 
the habit of employing to carry letters to Augus- 
tus, she heard a knock at the door, and felt in- 
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land.” 

The despairing, helpless look of entreaty which 
Clara cast upon her, could not have been with- 
out effect on a heart not completely obdurate; 
and the woman, softening her tone, said she 
would wait awhile in the street, and return when 
she thought Clara had had time to write an an- 
swer. Clara opened the letter with a trembling 
hand, and read the following lines: 


“ You, my dear Clara, who know the softness 
of my heart, amounting almost to weakness, can 
well believe, that in our last interview, I could 
notsummon firmness sufficient to give you pain, 
even though I knew it to be necessary for us 
both that the truth should be revealed to you. 
But it can no longer be delayed; our childish 
engagement founded on natural and innocent il- 
lusions, must be dissolved: as my reason has de- 
veloped, I have become sensible that we owe it 
to ourselves and to our friends, to respect the 
opinions of society with regard to the alliances 
we form. You could not, Il am sure, be happy 
united to a man whose parents would disown 
him on account of his marriage with you; but, 
dear Clara, it is the lot of few to marry the ob- 
jects of their first love; your attractions are too 
rare to permit you to remain long unsought; and 
I trust the time will come, when respectably and 
suitably married, you may see me again with 
calmness, and smile at our childish dream of 
love. Until then, prudence and honor forbid that 
we should meet again, or attempt further inter- 
course; and to remove all temptation to such in- 
discretion, and to escape all danger of conta- 
gion, as some cases of this horrible infectious 
fever have appeared near my father’s residence, 
I shall leave the city immediately. 

“ Adieu, lovely Clara, may you be happy: the 
best wish that I can make you, is to forget—- 

4. ¥.” 
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Clara read every word of this cruel epistle ; 
and held it for some moments in her hand after 
she had finished it, as if pausing to drink in its 
whole bitterness; then with a scream of agony 
so wild, so heart-piercing, that it brought Mrs. 
Nelson and the messenger, who was standing in 
the street, to her aid, she fell from the chair in 
a state of insensibility, with the letter, which had 
given the death-blow to her happiness, clenched 
convulsively inher hand. They were both moved 
to compassion by the sight before them; and the 
woman, forgetting her dread of infection, assist- 
ed in unfastening Clara's clothes, chafing her 
cold hands, and muttering exclamations of pity. 

“Poor young thing, is her mother living?” 

‘*No, her father and mother are both dead,” 
replied Mrs. Nelson, “and there is no one to 
concern themselves with her carryings on; if she 
had been chick or child of mine, she would never 
have been getting letters this way from young 
men: more shame to them that brought it to her.” 

“ Dear me, dear me,” said the woman, with- 
out heeding the reproach, “she is in a dead faint; 
can’t you get a smelling bottle, or some burnt 
feathers?” 

“Rub her hands and feet, open the window, 
and I will run for a smelling bottle,” said Mrs. 
Nelson; for in the hurry and terror of the mo- 
ment, she forgot to maintain the degree of in- 
dignation which she would have thought it ne- 
cessary to display at any other time, though she 
did not forget to possess herself furtively of the 
note, which had dropped from Clara’s hand. 
This opportunity for the gratification of her cu- 
riosity, was too tempting to be resisted. 

The woman’s heart softened more and more, 
as she bent alone over the poor girl, who lay in 
apparent death before her; such utter desolation 
and hopelessness in one so young, so beautiful, 
strangely affected her heart. Betty Price, for 
this was the woman's name, though she had been 
hardened by poverty and evil associations, was 
naturally kind-hearted, and she watched Clara 
with comparative interest, ejaculating from time 
to time, *“ Lord have mercy upon her,” until a 
faint dawn of color began to appear on her 
cheeks. 

It was not until these symptoms of returning 
life had appeared, that Mrs. Nelson re-entered, 
for she was convinced that Clara was ouly in a 
swoon, and she was determined to snatch a few 
minutes for the gratification of her curiosity. She 
had no time, however, to ponder upon the inter- 
esting discovery she had made, as she suddenly 
remembered that she had left the strange wo- 
man alone with Clara in the parlor, and she 
might possess herself of some valuable article 
and abscond before her return. 

Some compunctious twinges of conscience 


visited Mrs. Nelson, when she found Betty Price 
apparently absorbed in Clara's situation, rubbing 
her cold hands and murmuring soothing excla- 
mations, as one would quiet a sick child, and 
Clara herself still incapable of speech or mo- 
tion. 

When Mrs. Nelson perceived increasing symp- 
toms of returning animation and consciousness, 
she told the woman she had better go, as the 
sight of her when Clara came to herself, would 
remind her of her distress, and might produce 
another attack. She would have added, she 
must never come again on such an errand, but 
the woman left the room without giving time for 
further parley, casting a farewell look of com- 
passion upon Clara, and muttering, “ His heart 
must he harder than a millstone; if she wasrich, 
and had friends to stand by her, he would’nt have 
left her this way.” 

Clara was taken to bed, but she remained in 
a state of imperfect consciousness for some time, 
and when her recollection was completely re- 
stored, she turned her face towards the wall, and 
lay for hours with her eyes closed, without speak- 
ing or moving. Why should she burthen the 
earth longer—why should she drag on an ex- 
istence so desolate. so miserable, that its whole 
bitterness could not yet be fully comprehend- 
ed? Augustus no longer wished her to live 
for him; and now the thought came over her of 
her poor father, of Miss Wood's devotion :—and 
the deep shades, the quiet of Rosendale, unbro- 
ken by any noise but the singing of birds, the 
humming of bees, or her own gay carols, rose 
before her with the vividness of actual percep- 
tion, and she felt an inexpressible longing to die 
there. With returning consciousness, she thought 
of the necessity of concealing the note of Au- 
gustus for his sake, and then the dread that Mrs. 
Nelson might have picked it up. during ber swoon, 
and read it, recurred to her; this idea, however, 
she soon banished as too unworthy to be euter- 
tained for a moment: why should she suspect 
Mrs. Nelson, her good friend’s cousin, of such 
meanness ? 

Mrs. Nelson perceived the wandering of Cla- 
ra’s eye and instantly guessed her thoughts; 
Mrs. Nelson belonged to the Utilitarian school, 
and though she had never reduced her phi- 
losophy to a system, no disciple of Paley 
could more skilfully have weighed the matter in 
the balance of expediency, and found that the 
reasons for lying preponderated. Itcould dono 
good, and might do much harm to say anything 
to Clara in her present situation, which might 
produce an attack similar to that from which 
she had justrecovered. Much too, as she blamed 
Clara's imprudence, she could not view her with- 





out compassion, and she would not willingly 
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have inflicted upon her another pang, so she un- 
hesitatingly gave the note to Clara, and told her 
she had not read it. 

Satisfied with this assurance, Clara took the 
note from Mrs. Nelson’s hand, but she felt a 
sharp and sudden pain through her heart as she 
again touched it, she would not again have read 
those words, which had so blasted her whole ex- 
istence, for untold wealth. She asked Mrs. 
Nelson in a tone so faint, so expressive of the 
crushing anguish of her soul, to hand her a small 
writing desk that stood on a table in the room, 
that Mrs. Nelson, awe-struck, complied in silence, 


place it before me, I will give you some trinkets 
to dispose of, which I have been told are very 
valuable; they will I hope pay my debt to you, 
and as I feel, Mrs. Nelson, that I shall not trouble 
you long, I hope there will be enough left of the 
money to prevent your losing any thing.” 

There was something in Clara's look and man- 
ner which silenced Mrs. Nelson, who obeyed 
her, with a strange mixture of feelings, in which 
some shame mingled, some unrelentings, but these 
she conquered, and took from Clara's hand ,a 
brooch set with rubies, and a locket, which from 
the peculiarity of the workmanship and setting 


for even a glimpse of the depth of anguish of| was an unique. 


which the human heart is capable, will awe and 
silence for awhile the coarsest natures; we shrink 
from a revelation of the capacity of suffering 
which exists in our common being. Clara 
taking a small key from her bosom made a vain 
attempt to unlock the desk. 

Mrs. Nelson took the key from Clara, and 


having unlocked the desk, aud placed the note 
in a small drawer, carefully relocked it, but not/she was taken with the typhus fever. 
before her eye had rested on some old trinkets, 
with some speculation on the value of which, 


she gave the key back to Clara. 


The thought passed rapidly through Mrs. Nel- 
son’s mind, that these trinkets mightafford Clara 


“T am going to be very ill,” said Clara, press- 
ing her hand to her forehead, “but do not em- 
ploy a physician, I beg, even if my senses should 
leave me, for I could not pay him and it is best 
I should die; I will try to give you very little 
trouble.” 

Mrs. Nelson found Clara’s hand was very hot, 
and she was instantly struck with the fear, that 
* Lie 
still,” she said, “try to compose yourself, and 
don’t give way so, perhaps if you could sleep 
awhile, you would feel better.” 

And taking the trinkets, she left the room, 
leaving Clara to sleep awhile. Clara looked 


some means of discharging her rent, which had | around her, and felt that she was indeed alone, 
been some days due, for after discharging Miss | alone ; she felt as if she had already passed to a 
Wood's funeral ex penses, she had literally nothing | separate state of existence, as if her spirit stood 


left, and the distraction of her mind was such, 


on acold, bleak shore of utter loneliness, where no 


that the very circumstance that the day had | voice could be heard, no form seen, and she shud- 


passed by on which her rent ought to have been’ dered. 


Wild, incoherent fancies passed through 


paid, escaped her attention, and Mrs. Nelson her brain, strange forms seemed to hover near 
could not quite find it in her heart to remind her her, oh were these the shadowings forth of that 


of it. 





But now, she thought a word of sugges-| spiritual world to which she was passing, pass- 


tion would not be amiss; indeed disagreeable as it ing without a word of love or pity, to a world, 


was, she most perform the duty which she owed cold, dim and distant, perhaps to be arraigned 
her five children and herself, to collect what was before a dread tribunal! 


due to them. 


With some hesitation, she observed, ‘ Miss 


The first insidious stages of typhus fever were 
creeping over Clara, before she had received the 





Clara, those are very fine stones in those old letter which sealed her doom, and beneath the 
lockets and brooches, I should think you could | combined influence of disease and unspeakable 
get something handsome for them, and as you are distress, it is not wonderful that she soon lost all 
so much in want of money just now, I will try | consciousness. 


if you wish me, to dispose of sume of them for 


you.” 


Meanwhile, Mrs. Nelson pursued her way to 
Mr. Vincent, the jeweller’s, who unlike all 





This speech and the manner in which it was jewellers ever before commemorated in prose or 
made reached Clara’s wandering thoughts, and | verse, was an upright and bonest man, and who 
she remembered her debt to Mrs. Nelson and also at once agreed to purchase the trinkets at a price 


that these jewels afforded her the only means of far exceeding Mrs. Nelson’s most sanguine ex- 
discharging it. The very thought of parting with | pectations. The sum arising from the sale was 
these trinkets, endeared to her by a thousand re- not only sufficient to pay the debt which Clara 
collections and associations, would once have had already contracted, but to cover any proba- 
caused Clara a bitter pang, but she felt now, that | ble expenses, that it would be necessary to incur 
nothing could increase or diminish her wretched-| on her account. But Mrs. Nelson prudently re- 
ness, and she replied without hesitation— solved, as she perceived Clara’s utter helpless- 
_“If you will once more unlock the desk, and ness, to reserve as much as possible of this fund 
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for contingent expense, and endeavored to pro- 
cure her medical attendance free of cost. 

“Fortunately,” she exclaimed mentally, “there 
are some good Samaritans still left in the world,” 
though it did not enter into her head to enact this 
unprofitable part herself, and briskly turning 
down another street, she walked on without 
stopping until she arrived at an old looking, brick 
house at the door of which she knocked. 

“Is Dr. Lieber at home, my good woman?” 
she said to an old domestic, who opened the door. 

“Yes ma’am, but he is very tired, he has been 
out all the morning, but walk in ma’am, it is well 
known he never spares himself, and nobody else 
spares him,” said the woman with a significant 
nod, which Mrs. Nelson passed on without heed- 
ing. 

The woman opened the door of Dr. Lieber’s 
sanctum, and Mrs. Nelson bustled in after her. 
The room was strewed with every variety of odd 
things, marking strongly the peculiarities of the 
worthy occupant, and the incongruity of his pur- 
suits. Here lay a German violin, there some 
stuffed birds, here bundles of dried herbs, there 
anatomical preparations, shells, chemical vessels, 
mixtures and decoctions of his own invention, 
which had never found their way into any phar- 
macopeia. 

Dr. Leiber had determined to enjoy this short 
interval of leisure to the utmost, and was busily 
engaged in compounding a mixture of his own 
invention, when Mrs. Nelson entered. He looked 
up, at her entrance, with a momentary gesture 
of impatience, and pushed rather than handed 
her a chair, ‘‘Good morning, madam. J hope 
you do not want me immediately, as I am very 
busy, and have scarcely had time to eat for these 
three days.” 

“Indeed, I am sorry, Dr. Leiber,” said Mrs. 
Nelson in her blandest tone, “to interrupt you, 
as I know how little rest you have, but there are 
so few charitable people about, that if it were 
not for you doctor, I don’t know what would 
become of all the sufferers in the community, es- 
pecially in these dreadful times.” 

Dr. Leiber was eminently benevolent, both in 
feeling and action, but he had an especial horror 
of cant and imposition, and was by no means 
conciliated by the complimentary strain of Mrs. 
Nelson’s address. He eyed her with a glance 
much too penetrating to be agreeable, and an- 
swered in a tone marked rather by sincerity than 
politeness. 

“Of course, madam, all doctors who deserve 
the name will help those who cannot help them- 
sslves, may I ask if it is for a person of this de- 
scription, that you wish to engage my services?” 

“Yes sir” replied Mrs. Nelson, rather shrink- 
ing from his glance, “ there is a poor yeung crea- | 





ture boarding with me, that I have good reason to 
believe is entirely destitute, and I don’t think she 
has any kin in the world; her father was a Ger- 
man, and he died not long since.” 

This was touching the right chord, for Dr. 
Leiber had not left Germany, until that period 


when the heart strings have taken root in their 


native soil, and cannot be eradicated without 
tearing them away; to be of German extrac- 
tion, was at once, to possess a claim to his ser- 
vices. 

There was a visible softening of tone and 
manner when Dr. Leiber inquired the name of 
the girl, and the nature of her illness. 

** Oh Sir, I have little doubt, that she is taken 
with typhus fever, her hand was burning hot, and 
her mind wandering like, when I left her. But 
I forgot you asked me her name, it is Clara 
Kaufman. She is as simple, sir, as a new-born 
baby, and I may say, as helpless.” 

“You had best return to her as soon as pos- 
sible,” said Dr. Leiber, whose interest was now 
fairly aroused, “unless you have left her in 
careful hands, and I will follow you in a few 
minutes.” 

“But you understand me, sir,” said Mrs. Nel- 
son, with some embarrassment, though without 
hesitation, ‘“‘ that is a case of charity, for the poor, 
young thing has no friends, and asl am a widow 
with five children, you know it is as much as 
I can do to keep our heads above water.” 

“[ shall not charge a cent in such a case as 
this, Mrs. Nelson, and shall be fully paid, if I 
ean do any thing to help this poor girl, but I shall 
certainly expect you to see that she does not 
want proper care.” 

Mrs. Nelson gave the required promise, and 
there was something in Dr. Leiber’s looks, which 
convinced her, that it would not be easy to evade 
the performance of it; she was very slightly 
acquainted with him, but his well known char- 
acter for benevolence, had induced her to be- 
lieve that an application to him in such a case 
as this was not likely to be made in vain, and 
yet she was somewhat disappointed in the sort 
of man she expected to find. 

Dr. Leiber was a man of strongly marked and 
peculiar character, combining so many appa- 
rently contradictory points, that he would have 
afforded a puzzling, but highly interesting study 
to those who delight in exploring the mysteries 
and understanding the varieties of human na- 
ture. Though advanced beyond the middle pe- 
riod of life, he retained the warmth of feeling, 
and impetuosity of character belonging to youth, 
which the experience that every man must pass 
through, who has to work his way, in a strange 
country, to professional eminence, was continu- 
ally checking and restraining, and it was often 
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ludicrous to mark the conflict between bis natu- 
ral propensities, and acquired habits. He had 
married a few years after his arrival in America, 
his wife and himself had struggled through pri- 
vations and toils together, which had endeared 
them more and more to each other, their chil- 
dren had died in infancy, and when the sorrows 
and trials of youth had passed away, and they 
were beginning to enjoy not only the comforts 
but many of the luxuries of life, as his profes- 
sional reputation increased, and he was lookiug 
forward to a calm evening of life, Mrs. Leiber 
had been suddenly seized with a fever, of which 
she died in a few days. 

Dr. Leiber felt her loss acutely, deeply, but 
though he had loved his wife truly, his was a 
nature, which lived rather in the outward than 
the inward world; he had many strong sources 
of interest independent of his affections, in the 
study of nature, in his professional pursuits ;— 
his temper was naturally cheerful and sociable, 
his religious feeling deep-rooted and sincere, so 
that even this irreparable misfortune did not sink 
him into despondency. But his always kindly 
heart was rendered softer by the influence of 
his own sorrow, and he became continually less 
considerate of his own ease and comfort, when 
his exertions could alleviate the sufferings of his 
fellow-creatures ; there was no longer any being 
whose happiness depended on his life and health, 
and his active benevolence increased with his 
advancing years. Yet his natural shrewdness 
and close habits of observation, made him quick 
in detecting imposition, and phrenologists would 
have ascribed his pertinacious efforts to defeat 
and expose it, to an unusual development of the 
organ of combativeness. 





STANZAS. 


Lady! I thank thee, that if hope 
Of love between us, now is o’er— 

If at its sacred shrine, my soul 
May never worship more : 


That thou hast givenassurance sweet 
That from its dust will spring— 

To sanctify and soothe the pain— 
A scarce less holy thing. 


Friendship! it is a star to light 

The heart’s most dark and wild recess— 
A gentle power to charm its chords 

With notes of tenderness. 


Thou hast been kind and true to me, 
Kind! though the stern decrees of Fate 

Ordained that I should seek thy heart, 
And its deep love, too late ; 


And now, with youth’s false hopes decayed, 
With youth’s false visions flown— 

I go to join life’s battle scene 
And breast its storms alone— 


Still through the dim mist of the past 
Thy form and face will rise— 
Pictured as I beheld them first, 
In memory’s twilight skies. 


If ere a wild flower from the wreath 
Of Fame, should deck the brow, 

Of the young Bard, whose earnest song. 
Perchance thou smil’st at now— 


He’ll think of her, whose beauty gave 
His lyre its first, wild strain— 

He’|l think of her, his soul hath loved, 
And worshipped—but in vain. 


We may not meet again, ere long 
Will roll between us Ocean’s tide, 
And when the wanderer seeks his home, 
Thou’lt be—another’s bride. 


Above thy path may angels watch, 
May hope, and joy, and peace be thine, 
And clinging ’round thy heart of hearts, 
Love’s firmest tendrils twine— 


But if those cherished tendrils break, 
Andone, thou lov’st, prove false to thee, 
Ah! then, recall the unselfish faith 
Once plighted thee, by me. 
P. H. H. 





SCHEDIASMATA CRITICA. 


OR NOTES ON AUTHORS, THEORIES, BOOKS, &c. 


NO. I. 


The following Notes make no pretension to 
order, fulness, accuracy, or finish. They are of 
a very miscellaneous character—being the loose 
memoranda which were written down at peri- 
ods widely separated, when the perusal of the 
work noticed, or the subject commented upon, 
was still fresh in the memory. They might have 
formed the nucleus for extended and systematic 
essays, but so long a time has elapsed since most 
of them were jotted down, than they are not 
likely ever to receive further development, espe- 
cially as each day now brings with it its own 
solemn and hazardous enigmas, which demand 
instant contemplation and speedy solution. But, 
even without expansion or correction, these hasty 
comments may convey new suggestions to others 
—they may awaken fresh inquiries, confirm old 
conclusions, or at least afford interest to an idle 
hour. They are offered with no higher hope, 
and the humility of their aims is the best apolo- 





gy for their incoherence and incompleteness. 
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1. 


Samvuet Taytor Coreriper. Of all wri- 
ters, whose productions have been preserved for 
our instruction and amusement, Coleridge is per- 
haps the most difficult to estimate correctly or 
satisfactorily. ‘There is so much deep philoso- 
phy, so much high morality, and such sweet poesy 
in the composition of the man, that he appears 
to possess all the essentials of the highest genius. 
He is learned, not merely in grammars and dic- 
tionaries, but in literature: erudite, not in isola- 
ted dogmas and opinions, but in the systems from 
which they sprung, and in those broad principles 
of human nature on which they are founded. 
His poetry is all music, for his ear was as chaste 
and as accurate as that of any of our English 
writers; and his command over the language 
was only equalled by his intimate knowledge of 
its rhythmical capabilities. His Kublai Khan is 
in more respects than one a psychological curi- 
osity. His Genevieve and Christabel are exqui- 
site specimens of the dreamy musical flow and 
soft modulations into which our strong Saxon 
tongue may be “iu linked sweetness long drawn 
out.” Coleridge's logic is keen, acute, and highly 
tempered. It was learnt in the schools of Plato, 
Aristotle, the Neo-Platonists, and Kant: and he 
was no stranger to the esoteric doctrines of these 
great philosophers. He was by no means un- 
acquainted with Locke and Bacon, but his nights 
and days had been principally given to the *char- 
te Socratice.’ It was from these and from the 
Critical Philosophy of Kant that his philosophy 
was drawn, but its basis was firmly laid in a pro- 
found appreciation of the strength and weakness 
of human nature. What then could be wanting 
to the full completion of such a mind? Intel- 
lectual sobriety—a steady control over the wild 
and fantastic riots of his imagination or “ esem- 
plastic faculty.” For want of this, his Poetry 
frequently becomes little more than the lyrical 
expression of some fancy dimly conceived, and 
erroneously estimated ; while his Philosophy, dis- 
regarding the restraints which a sound and sober 
judgment would have imposed upon it, o’ervaults 
itself, and in the pursuit of some useless and in- 
distinct reverie wanders through mist and cloud 
far beyond the range of mortal ken. There 
never has been elsewhere seen such an agglom- 
eration of splendid poetry and fustian rigmarole, 
of profound philosophy and untelligible sophis- 
try, of penetration and error, of wisdom and 
folly, as may be found jumbled up together in 
the pages of poor Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


a. - 
Tue Procress or Democracy: Illustrated in 


the History of Gaul and France. By Alexander 
Dumas. The Translator of this work is a gen- 








ee 


tleman of New York: Mr. O'Sullivan of the 
Democratic Review, I believe. On the whole 
the translation is creditable, though it possesses 
no very high degree of excellence. He certainly, 
however, would have shown more judgment, and 
would have consulted more for the fair fame of 
his author, if he had placed at the head of the 
work the simple “Gaul and France.” which 
Dumas adopted as its title, instead of substitu- 
ting for it the one given above, which is a mis- 
nomer. The Book of Dumas does not purport 
to be the Progress of Democracy, &c., and it is 
not. It is, as he himself terms it, Gaul and 
France, or a rapid narration of the changes in 
the people and the government of the country 
previous to the accession of Philippe de Valois 
in 1328. To this is added asa conclusion, a 
string of inferences from the history of France, 
exhibiting the gradual progress of the power of 
the masses, through all the changes which took 
place. The Translator’s title is only applicable 
to this portion of the work—and even in this 
part the examination of French history is so 
rapid as to be rather the exposition of a peculiar 
theory, than the illustration of the Progress of 
Democracy. 

The work of Dumas is a singular and valua- 
ble book. It cannot be safely trusted as a guide 
—but it may serve as a useful index to point 
out the channels in which certain subterranean 
streams may be supposed to flow. 


3. 


Priatonis Goreias. I have just finished the 
perusal of the Gorgias for the first time, and in 
closing the Book I am much tempted to exclaim, 
with Callicles, ot« oid ’érn orpepers Exdorore rods dd-yovs 
‘Gvw xai xatw & Lexpares. [c- lxvi.] I cannot follow 
the twisting of your arguments in all directions. 
St. Cyril was right in his censure of the évpeocercia 
of Plato: and Cicero had certainly reason and 
common sense on his side when he pointed out 
the fallacies which were so easily hidden under 
the Platonic Sorites vitiosum sane et captiosum ge- 
nus. [Acad. Pr. ii. xvi. §49.] lubricum sane et 
periculosum locum. [Acad. Pr. ii. xxviii. §92.] 
The mind becomes confused with the number 
of threads which are loosely taken up, and drop- 
ped with apparently as little consideration as 
connection. Yet, where you can follow the un- 
dercurrent of the reasoning, you are struck with 
its closeness and ingenuity: though the logic of 
the piece is neither so strict nor so honest as to 
exclude Socrates from the ranks of those Soph- 
ists whom he is combating. The Dialogue is 
entitled “* Gorgias, or on Rhetoric.” The latter 
is a most deceptive title; it is written against all 
the arts of the Sophists, and against Rhetoric in 
particular, viewed as an instrument of political 
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eminence. It is in relation to this argument that; 
Quintilian remarks with some bitterness, that 
those who have written against Rhetoric have 
required the aid of rhetoric to do so. 

The date of the piece is supposed by Stall- 
baum to have been shortly after A. C. 413, though 
this opinion has not been universally assented to. 
It is evidently written with the same intention 
which impelled Aristophanes to the composition 
of his Nubes, and which instigated the produc- 
tion of some of the Orations of Isocrates. 

Socrates, or Plato under his mask, observes 
the deplorable state of the Athenians, flowing 
from the Peloponnesian War, and the depraved 
morals introduced, as he asserts, during the su- 
premacy of Pericles :—he notices further the in- 
jurious tendency of the doctrines of the Sophists 
and Rhetoricians, both of which classes he very 
properly regards as identical :—he perceives how 
greedily their doctrines are swallowed, what ad- 





miration they excite, and how eagerly those who 
are destined to be the rulers of the State flock 
to their fashionable schools. He remarks further 
that the arts of the demagogue are rapidly be- 
coming the sole pathway to political ascendan- 
cy ;—that rhetorical ability and reckless sophis- 
try are, from the growing corruption of the pop- 
ulace, acquiring such distinction as to furnish 
the principal instruments of political warfare ;— 
and he endeavors to check the spreading of the 
ulcer by undermining the authority of the rheto- 
ricians. With this view, he successively enga- 
ges Gorgias, Polus, and Callicles, and entangles 
them in the web of falsehoods and contradictions 
which he makes them weave for themselves. 
He shows that the arts of rhetoric and sophistry, 
as then practised and understood, were founded 
upon erroneous and debasing views of society, 
of virtue, and of justice: that they were calcu- 
lated to mislead the multitude to their own de- 
struction, for the sake of giving a temporary ele- 
vation to their treacherous guides ; and that, so 
far from conserving the State, or improving the 
character of the citizens, all nctions of right and 
wrong, of justice and injustice, would only be 
rendered unsettled and confused, till the people 
would in the end come to act unscrupulously on 
the sophistical doctrines advocated by Polus, to 
the utter ruin and the everlasting degradation of 
the Athenian Republic. The future condition 
of Athens under her rhetorical demagogues, An- 
tiphon, Andocides, Pheax, Alcibiades, Thera- 
menes, Avschines, Demades, Dinarchus, &c., 
manifests the correctness of Plato’s apprehen- 
sions, and the justice of his attack on the So- 
phistical Rhetoric of the day. It may be wor- 
thy of remark that Plato, throughout this Dia- 
logue, is evidently combating his rampant radi- 
calism of the Athenian Demus; and, by denying 


that might makes right, is endeavoring to sub- 
vert the dangerous dogma that all power right- 
fully belongs to the majority, and may be legiti- 
mately exercised or resumed by them at pleasure. 

It is in this Dialogue that Plato makes that 
comparison of Rhetoric to cookery which offends 
Lord Bacon so much. [De Augm. Sei. lib. vi-.] 
We must remember, however, the evident scope 
of the piece—that Plato is not so much writing 
against eloquence in general, as against the form 
which Rhetoric had assumed at Athens in his 
day. And we may regard this forced analogy 
as merely a specimen of the époveia—the quiet, 
but pointed jesting of Socrates. 

The Gorgias is characterized by a grave and 
earnest spirit. There is little of that playfulness 
which runs through most of the Dialogues of 
Plato. A point is to be proved, and every thing 
is rendered subservient to that object, though 
it must be confessed the chain of the argument 
frequently escapes our notice. There is no dis- 


| quisition,—none of that luxuriant grace proceed- 


ing from an exuberance of fancy. ‘The style is 
condensed, urgent, and often sarcastic—it is of 
a more resolute and indignant tone than is usual 
with Plato. 

It may be divided into two parts: the first the 
colloquial and eristic, in which Plato oppugns 
the notions of the Sophists and Rhetoricians 
with equal sophistry and greater ingenuity. The 
second part from C. LXI, to the end, contains an 
exposition of the views of Plato, set down in a 
connected discourse, and ends after the manner 
of the Phedon, with a beautiful allegory on the 
future condition of the righteous and the wicked. 


4. 


WueweE .v’s History or tae Inpuctive Sci- 
ENcrEs. This is a work of a very differentstamp 
and order of genius from what might have been ex- 
pected from the highrepresentation and ample op- 
portunities of the author Itreminds me forcibly of 
Rahel’s observation in regard to Schleiermacher : 
“he strikes at the highest, but is not the highest.” 
The work is very well executed and, so far as it 
goes, is worthy of all praise: but it neither as- 
sumes that high and commanding position which 
should be occupied by any modern intellect ap- 
proaching such a subject, nor does it answer 
either the promises of its name, or the requisi- 
tions of the motto which Prof. Whewell has 
culled for it from Bacon. You feel, as you pe- 
ruse the beautifully printed volumes, that there 
is none of that giant mastery and full apprecia- 
tion—I would say, absorption of the whole sub- 
ject and allits bearings, at one glance of an eagle 
eye, which is manifested by the great sage of 
Verulam when he enters upon a kindred topic. 





The author starts with a few elements of a 
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theory, and he leaves their impression as he goes 
along, skimming merely over the surface of 
things. From the name and motto of the work 
we might have reasonably anticipated a complete 
as well as *‘ a just story of learning, containing 
the antiquities and originals of knowledges and 
their sects,” &c. But we have barely the history 
of the origin and progress of the Sciences. We 
have the straight line drawn with considerable 
accuracy and praiseworthy impartiality, but the 
path of knowledge has many a turn in it, and 
Prof. Whewell seems invariably to have preferred 
the straight short path which avoided such turn- 
ings, to following the numerous and devious routes 
which wind in many a maze around the great 
highway of progression. Yet the history of error 
is even more suggestive and valuable than the 
history of truth—and the failures, the delusions, 
the partial successes of Science should not have 
been left behind without a careful scrutiny of 
their cause and phenomena. 


5. 


Homer's Opyssrr. In the Odyssey I notice | 
new words, new phrases, new thoughts, new feel- 
ing and new customs—even a new Geography 
and a new Mythology—every thing is in fact 
changed from what it was in the Iliad, and ia- 
dicative of a system having but remote analogies 
with that of its predecessor. The Odyssey is a 


necessary encumbrance tacked on to the appro- 
priation of the lands, tenements, hereditaments, 
&e., was no subject for a serious epic. Nor 
could the boxing match of Ulysses and Irus be jus- 
tified except in a work of that kind which would 
lead us to anticipate the extravaganzas of Har- 
lequin and Columbine. Thus the Odyssey ap- 
pears to approximate much more closely to com- 
edy or even farce—(more precisely to the Satyric 
drama of later times,) than to the type of the 
Iliad. It is a mock-epic, an Iliad travestied, and 
bears the same relation to the Iliad that Virgil 
travestied does to the neid. The rhythm too of 
the Odyssey is so entirely different from that of 
the Iliad (although a great many verses have been 
borrowed from the latter, and awkwardly insert- 
ed in the former,) that it is utterly impossible to 
cousider the two as written in the same country, 
the same age, or under the same form of civili- 
zation. Much less can we suppose them to be 
the productions of the same pen. It may be 
noticed too that the average length of the Rhap- 
sodies of the Odyssey is not half that of those 
of the Iliad. 

This estimate of the Odyssey must be confirm- 
ed or disproved by an examination of the struc- 
ture and tone of the whole poem, and can hard- 
ly be evinced by a few scattered passages. Nev- 
ertheless I give some instances to show the tex- 
ture of the work, though this procedure be not 





domestic Epic—I might almost call it a comic or 
mock epic. The characters are no longer either 
demi-gods or heroes, but men and women, and 


for the most part very indifferent men and women | 


too. Telemachus and his friend Pisistratus, the 
son of old Nestor, are the only respectable por- 
traits in the gallery. All the Dramatis Persone 
speak the language of ordinary life, and, I may 
gay, of low life—at any rate, the dialogue is 
throughout replete with proverbs, idiomatic ex- 
pressions, and slang, indicative of long and fa- 
miliar association with the lowest classes of se- 
ciety. The hog-feeder Eumzus is more of a 
geutleman than Ulysses or any of the suitors, and 
has been recently, with great good taste, selected 
out of his whule crew as his progenitor by a 
learned Ithacesian. ‘Throughout there is a total 
absence of anything approximating to the heroic, 
except in the single scene of the drawing of the 
bow of Ulysses and in the slaughter of the suit- 
ors in the XXII. Book. 

With the notions which the Greeks entertained 
in reference to marriage and women, the Odys- 
sey must have been originally regarded as an ad- 
mirable farce. The courtship of an old woman, 
whose husband had been absent twenty years, 
by a host of suitors who would have relished the 
lady’s property infinitely more than her person, 
but who would consent to take the bride as a 


much more satisfactory than that of the silly fel- 
low in Hierocles, who carried a brick about in bis 
_pocket as a specimen of the house he wished to 
sell. 

Minerva, under the form of Mentis, appears to 
Telemachus, and asks him if he is truly the son 
of Ulysses, to which Telemachus replies 

piitnp pév 7 épé gnot rov é ppevac atrap & ywye 
obx 016" 0b yap mu TIs Eov yévov aibrds dveyva. 
Od. I. 215. 

These lines were used by Aristophanes when 
asked, during a trial involving his right of citi- 
zenship, who was his father. They furnish the 
origin of the common proverb, “it is a wise child 
that knows it own father.” We need not trans- 
late the lines, as Shakspeare furnishes a sufli- 


ciently accurate trauslation, King John, Act. I, 
Se. I. 


K. John, 1s that the elder, and art thou the heir ? 
You came not of one mother then it seems. 
Bastard. Most certain of one mother, mighty king, 
That is well known: and, as I think, one father: 
But, for the certain knowledge of that truth, 
I put you o’er to heaven, and to my mother; 
Of that 1 doubt, as all men’s children may. 


—again ayvyworov ravrecow. Od. I. 175, which may 
he rendered in the words of Fielding [Tom Jones, 


P. xiii. C. ii.] ‘a fellow whom nobody knows’— 
and Od. [. 178. 
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i yépov, itd’ &ye, vuv pavredeo cdice réxcoci 
which is equivalent to the modern vulgarism 
‘tell your granny.’ Od. II. 340. 


év dé 7iBot Givoro raXaton FOvTéroto 


s t : 
écracay, axpnrov Oetov rordy tvrés éxovres 


—the tipple fit for gods. ‘* That's a brave god, 

and bears celestial liquors.’ [Tempest II. 2.] 
avrixa Nicroprs tind, brcpB vpos Ooacvpidns. 

Od. IIT. 449. 


in the language of the Fancy ‘drove at him. 
Od. IV. 220. 


airix’ dp’ cis olvoy Badepappaxoy 


id e cd 
iAacev ayxt eras. 


‘He drugged their liquor.’ 
Further instances are easily added. 
GX ddvacis ini pdoraxa yepoi riclev 


Od. IV. 287. 


vwreuéws Kparconae 


which is equivalent to the English phrase, 
‘stopped his jaw.’ 


Od, IV. 369. 


'éreipe dé yacripa Nipds. 
‘hunger wore a hole in his belly.’ 


idb pada kvwocove’ tv dverpeiqat rédnoww. Od. 1V, 809. 
‘snoring most musically’—videlicit, Penelope. 


cai dé ove airw ‘éorxe, pera mpwrootw idvra 
Bovadas Bovdciew xaQapa yedi etpar’ exovra 
Od. VI. 60. 
to wear a clean shirt when you go to Congress. 


mevre de rot pirot vies évi peyaoos ytydacty, 
bt db omviovres, ropes d'HiDeot OadiBovres 
6c O° dtei EMeXovat vedrdvuTa eivar : éxovres 


Od. VI, 62. 


The young men want their clothes washed to go 
to the Ball. 


es xopov “éixeoOat 


tw ‘dye oivoraraler épnuevos, ‘abavaros cis 


drinks like a jolly god. 

There is no need of further illustration, but 
reference may be made to the story of Mars and 
Venus—to that of Ulysses in the Cave of Poly- 
phemus—and to the bow of Ulysses and Irus. 


6. 


MICHELET. INTRODUCTION A L’ HisTotre Unt- 
VERSELLE. I have now read this work over three 
times and consider it the most finished of all Mich- 
elet’s compositions. There is less of mystical 
speculation and more of profound thought in it 
than in any of his other works. Nevertheless it 
does not appear to improve on each renewed 
perusal. I was very much struck with it the 
first time I read it. The treatment of the sub- 
ject was then novel to me, the views harmonized 
very nearly with my own, though mine had lain 
in my mind with their germs only feebly devel- 
oped until I read this Essay. The style struck 


VoL. RVI—-15 





me as very singularly striking and impressive, 
and though familiarity has considerably weaken- 
ed its effect by resolving many of its apparent 
excellencies into affectations, it still appears to 


me in many passages remarkably forcible, grand 


and beautiful. 

The defects which repeated perusals have re- 
vealed to me are principally these: 1. ‘That in 
the characterization of Nations, Michelet confines 
his regards too much to a superficial view of 
of their phenomena: there is no analysis of hu- 
man nature to determine the laws according to 
which the various influences acting upon each 
people produced the results described. 2. That 
the necessary sequence of the several nations 
mentioned is not sufficiently exhibited—iu Mich- 
elet it seems to be almost an arbitrary or acci- 
dental succession. 3. That the diverse influ- 
ences of climate, race, condition, religion, laws, 
and government are not represented with suffi- 
cient distinctness, either separately or in their 
combinations, but he considers sometimes one and 
sometimes the other, without any reference to 
the philosophic reasons involved in a proper 
choice. 4. That in his attempt to establish a 
parallelism not merely of systems but of nations 
in the Orieutal and Occidental worlds, he has 
suffered the mania of systematization to crush, 
cramp, distort, and misrepresent the phenomena. 
5. That his choice of France, as the absorbing 
centre of nations to which all things converge, 
and from which all radiate, has produced a mis- 
apprehension of French History and of all His- 
tory, and has made him see all modern nations 
through stained glasses and under false aspects. 
The whole of the European world thus becomes 
one vast anamorphosis, and appears in an in- 
telligible form to none but those who can look 
through his glasses and from his point of view: 
hence it is obviously a false representation to all 
but Frenchmen, and only apparently true to 
them, and tothemalone. 6. That this selection 
of France as the great laboratory of European 
civilization is wholly unfounded. But in this es- 
timate of France he is by no means singular 
among his countrymen. All the French writers 
of the day, and Guizot prominent among the 
number, have taken up the notion that France is 
everything, the source of life, and light, and heat, 
moral, intellectual and scientific to the whole of 
Europe. It is the popular fallacy at present in 
France. The French have been for half a cen- 
tury in commotion, the waves have not yet sub- 
sided—they have gone through more violent and 
spasmodic phases of action than other States 
during that time—but they forget that other na- 
tions have been in motion too, though their 
movements have been less revolutionary, more 
regular, and systematic, aud less ruinous than 
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their own. ‘The French are wholly mistaken in 
their estimate of the present aspect of society : 
Though the Revolution of 1830, in connection 
with the precedent civilization of the world, left 
them in advance of the condition of England 
after the Revolution of 1688, yet the two Revo- 
lutions were politically analagous, and that of 
France left her where she had been since the 
reign of Henry VIII., a century and a half be- 
hind England. 

But, notwithstanding these defects, this work 
is full of suggestions and significance. It is not 
wholly satisfactory perhaps on any of the topics 
it touches, but its limited dimensions may account 
for and excuse much. It is undoubtedly the 
most profound, comprehensive, and reflective of 
all the Essays on the Philosophy of History 
which I have yet met with, (and I have read 
most of them) and as such I shall return to it 
hereafter with much zest, and the hope of much 
instruction. 





Translation of Horace’s Epistle to Lollius. 


BY J. E. LEIGH. 


Homer preferred to all the philosophers, and the 
early cultivation of Virtue advised. 


Whilst you at Rome the public ear enchain, 

I at Praeneste, Homer read again, 

Who, more than Crantor’s and Chrysippus’ art:,* 
Shows right and wrong, the useful too imparts. 
Now why I think so, I would have you know, 
Unless indeed your business bids you go. 

The story then which tells, from Paris’ lust, 

How Greece with Troy in wasting war was thrust, 
The contests fierce of foolish Kings contains 
And tumults of their subjects too explains : 

The cause of war Antenor would remove, 

But to unwilling Paris can not prove 

That thus alone in safety can he reign, 

And thus alone his happiness retain : 

Between the Grecian chiefst now Nestor tries 
Their strifes to settle—his whole mind applies ; 
One chief he sees with furious love insane, 

And in the breasts of both fierce anger reign, 
This TRUTH IMPORTANT, well the story shows— 
That Princes’ ERRORS are their PEOPLE’s WOES. 
Without the walls of Ilium and behind, 

Rage, wrath and lust, fraud, treason, all combined. 


Again, what wisdom, virtue too can do, 
Ulysses’ story finely proves to you : 

O’er Troy victorious, knowledge true to gain 
He braves the perils of the boundless main, 
The laws and manners of all nations learns: 
Unscathed by danger, with his friends returns. 
The Siren’s songs and Circe’s bowl you find— 
If to these charms, he weakly had inclined, 


* Two Philosophers. 
t Achilles and Agamemnon. 





He then had lived without or sense or shame, 
The slave of vilest lusts of every name. 


Mere men are wre—this only can we say— 
Born but to eat and waste earth’s fruits away ; 
Like the mean suitors of Ulysses’ wife, 

Or; Alcinous’ sons of slothful life, 

On polishing their skins supremely bent— 

Or on their highest glory else intent, 

To sleep until the middle of the day, 

And then with harp drive wakefulness away. 


When in the night the robber seeks your life, 
Do you not wake to save yourself by strife ? 

If when in health preventives you refuse, 
Soon sickness drives you nauseous drugs to use. 
So if you fail before the dawn of day 

To while an hour among your books away ; 

If you neglect your craving mind to feed 

With earnest thought addressed to noble deed, 
Envy will seize you and torment your soul, 
Or o’er your heart the fires of passion roll. 
With care fastidious quickly you remove 

What may offend the eye or hurtful prove : 
Why then delay from year to year to heal 

The ills which in your inmost mind you feel 7 
Dare to be wise and hasten to begin : 

Make the first step—you’ll find ’tis half to win. 
He who delays in this for time more fit, 

Does not surpass the country wight in wit, 
Who on the river’s bank would wisely stand 
Till the escaping stream should leave dry land : 
The stream flows on as it has ever done, 

And will flow on through ages yet to run. 


You would a wife obtain, offspring desire— 

Much gold you want, and acres would acquire. 
Pray tell me why ; is not your need supplied ? 
Ask for no more ; contentedly abide. 

Nor lands, nor houses, nor high heaps of gold 
’Gainst care and sickness can their lord uphold. 
You must in body and in mind be well, 

Or without pleasure ’midst your wealth you dwell. 
When fear and av’rice the whole heart possess, 
On the seared mind wealth can no joys impress ; 
No more than pictures please the eye that ’s blear, 
Or the harp’s music charm the half-closed ear. 
The best of wine in impure vessel poured, 

Loses its flavor and is quickly soured. 


From sensual pleasures turn you with disdain ; 
Pain and remorse e’er follow in their train. 

To your desires assign a certain bobund— 
Insatiate av’rice ne’er its limit found. 

Sharp envy doth at others’ blessings pine ; 

Than this can tyrants no worse torture find. 

If strongest curb you place not on your wrath, 
But rush with fury on in vengeance’ path, 

With keen remorse you’ll wish undone the deed 
Which phrensied passion for your hand decreed. 
Rage is brief madness of the troubled brain ; 
Your passion govern, else ’twill mast’ry gain. 
The horse, whilst young with careful art is learned 
To take the way, as by the rider turned. 

The young staghound the destined chase pursues, 
When once the deer-skin in the hall he views. 
Whilst youth is yours and mind and heart unstained, 
Learn virtue’s laws and be by sages trained. 
Remember this—a new cask once imbued 

Retains its savour whether ill or good. 


Yalobusha, Mississippi. 
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THE BURNT PRAIRIE, 


A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 
“TI do perceive here a divided duty.” 


On a fine afternoon, in the early spring, about 
twenty-five years ago, two young attorneys were 
travelling leisurely across an extensive prairie in 
one of the Western States. ‘They were on their 
way to attend the circuit court of a frontier coun- 
ty, which embraced about one fourth of the terri- 
tory of the state, with a very small part of its 


population ; but which has been, in process of | 


time, cut up into three or four Congressional dis- 
tricts. One of them had been recently appoint- 
ed the State’s Attorney of his circuit, and would 
occasionally breathe himself in a sort of field-day 
exercise, by way of preparation for an intended 


charge upon the Grand Jury. The other, unoc- | 


cupied by the cares of public office, indulged his 
fancy now and then in pleasing visions of prison- 
ers vindicated by his triumphant eloquence, who 
would pour out their gratitude and their money 
in equal profusion. Once or twice, by con- 
sent, an imaginary hog-thief* was arraigned, 
an agreed case made of the evidence, and ar- 
guments “of learned length and thundering 
sound” addressed by the two worthies to an in- 
visible court and jury—who were supposed to 
listen with attention and interest. 

These amusements were varied from time to 
time by draughts upon their respective stores of 
song and anecdote, as well as on the creature com- 
forts which they carried in their saddle bags and 
pocket flasks. As the day declined, however, 
all their resources, mental and physical, were 


*The offence of hog-stealing was so common in those 
days, that it might have been termed an epidemic as re- 
garded individuals, and a chronic disorder in the body 
Politic. The criminal docket never failed to exhibit half 
a dozen cases every term. Some thought it grew out 
of the habit of hunting “ varmints,” and the difficulty of 
teaching frontier men that “wild hogs” were private 
property, and not “fere nature.” Others maintained 
that it was due to the temptation held out by the pros- 
pect of depredating with impunity in the unirequented 
“range” of these animals through the woods. But the 
most original theory was broached as a defence in one 
case, by a lawyer, who found the facts proven against his 
client too plainly, to be denied or evaded. The hogs 
were almost always killed in the river bottoms, which 
were intersected with bayous and sloughs; and he assert- 
ed that the water of these regions had the remarkable ef- 
fect of exciting an insane appetite for pork—inasmuch 
that every man who lived in the bottom and drank its 
water for three weeks, was irresistibly driven “ to get hog- 
meat” by a necessity, moral and natural, which put an 
end to every thing like accountability. The evil has grad- 
ually abated since that day ; whether from an improve- 
ment in the water, the morals, or the police, of the com- 
munity, we leave as an open question. 





| 


well-nigh exhausted. Tired and hungry, they 
found themselves, when sunset was approaching, 
still six or eight miles from the county seat; a 
distance which seemed to them almost intermi- 
nable. On a sudden, however, one of them 
conceived a bright idea, which was no sooner 
made known to the other, than he eagerly ap- 
proved it. They determined to burn the prairie. 
One of them carried a contrivance for striking 
fire (Lucifer matches were not yet); and having 
started the blaze cleverly ou either side of the 
road, they resumed their journey, often turning 
to mark the progress of the flames, and to ad- 
‘mire their brilliant effect. 





There are few finer sights than a burning 
prairie. It should be a wide and wild prairie— 
with the grass four or five feet high, untouched 
by the ruminant ox, untrodden by the hoofs of 
'swine—the country gently undulating, so as to 
'vary the movement of the conflagration—the 


time late winter or early spring, when the grass 
is as dry and crisp as tinder—and a fresh breeze 
blowing, before which the fires sweep over the 
levels like fleet coursers, tossing their glowing 
manes, or surge upward on the rising ground, 
like the billows of that tremendous sea, upoa 
which the huge form of Satan “lay, floating 
many a rood.” Compared with this, mere arti- 
ficial fire-works are utterly insignificant, and 
show as contemptibly, as the sulphur and sheet- 
iron of a storm at the theatre would do, in com- 
petition with the thunder and lightning dialogue 
between “Jura” and ‘the joyous Alps.” We 
well remember one spectacle which alone would 
have eclipsed a gala night at Castle Garden or 
the President’s grounds. It was that of a mag- 
nificent tree, which stood at the extremity of a 
point of timber jutting out into the prairie, like 
some giant champion in the van of a forlorn 
hope—enveloped in flames from its base to the 
topmost twig, and displaying against the dark 
night sky a resplendent and intricate cross of fire. 
It brought to mind forcibly the idea of a burning 
‘ship atsea. And we remember, too, the strange 
excitement of another night, which we spent at 
|a farm house in a small hamlet, begirt with fire 
all round the horizon, like a beleaguered city. 
|The men and boys of the neighborhood were on 
| foot till day-break, * fighting the fire,” at every 
point where it threatened invasion. Their fig- 
ures, seen running to and fro along the bright 
line of the enemy’s approach, and their shouts 
of warning or encouragement, that came up 
faintly to the ear from the distance, heightened 
the wild effect of the scene, and mingled with 
our dreams after we had ceased to behold it with 
the eye of sense. 

The utmost vigilance is necessary on these oc- 
casions ; for, sometimes, the fire makes an inroad 
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upon the settlements, consuming fences, stacks 
of grain, and the huinble dwellings of the pio- 
neers. And hence the laws of the western 
states, besides the right of the sufferer to recover 
damages for his loss, generally visit with exem- 
plary penalties the offence of firing a prairie. 
Nevertheless, for the sake of obtaining young 
grass for their cattle, as also for the purpose of 
preventing unexpected fires, the settlers them- 
selves are accustomed to burn the prairies at ap- 
pointed times; watching the flames, and guard- 
ing against their ravages, till the danger is passed 
by. Aud thus it seldom happens, that any breach 
of the law is complained of, unless some private 
injury results from it. 

Unluckily, the pyrotechnic exploits of our he- 
roes were followed by consequences of this sort. 
The blaze, which they kindled, after running off 
a mile or two, broke into a little neck of prairie, 
and destroyed the fencing of several farms. 
* As bees bizz out wi’ angry fyke,”—so swarm- 
ed out the whole settlement in hot haste, and 
spread away in every direction in search of the 
perpetrators. By a singular chance, (which we 
commend to the attention of all readers who are 
curious in cases of circumstantial evidence) their 
suspicions were diverted from the real culprits, 
and directed with the force of conviction against 
three or four innocent persons. These were 
some young men, who happened to follow the 
two lawyers along the same road, at an interval 
of not more than half an hour. In the earlier 
part of the day, they had been observed at seve- 
ral places, drinking. swearing, singing songs, 
running their horses. and committing other ex- 
travagances, as such fellows will do “upon a 
spree.” One man, who had been hunting cat- 
tle, descried them squatted on the grass in the 
prairie, smoking segars, and playing cards—and 
the day was Sunday! Here, in fact, they had 
been surprised by the approach of the fire: and 
mounting their nags, they had dashed at full 
speed, through the gap which the road presented, 
and made their way to the county town. Even 
at this juncture too they had been seen and re- 
cognised, and the last link in the chain of proof 
was supplied, to the entire satisfaction of their 
enraged accusers. In vain did they protest their 
innocence and appeal to one other for corrobo- 
ration. ‘All were concerned in it,” said the 
other party, ‘and of course you'll all stick to- 
gether and swear to the same lie—but you're 
gone suckers when old Judge Tripe takes a hold 
of you! He'll fix your flints ‘about right!’ ” 

Meantime, the brace of attorneys, though ex- 
empt from the suspicions of the public, were 
suffering great tribulation in secret. Long and 
auxious were their communings with one an- 
other, and much subtle casuistry was expended 


upon the question arising out of the “ Conflict of 
Laws’’—to wit—the law of Truth and Justice, 
and the law of Self-preservation. Judge Story 
(if his book was then published) had not treated 
of such a case, and the light of the Bible was 
altogether too strong for their weak eyes. Their 
hearts yearned with sympathy for their unfortu- 
nate substitutes—but ‘to confess the corn” them- 
selves was a dreadful alternative. It would be 
to sacrifice, as they thought, every hope of pro- 
fessional success in that county, and to shut up 
forever the perspective, which revealed in the 
distance a seat in the State Legislature, and an 
arm chair in Congress. I grieve to read the is- 
sue. Their moral nerve gave way—selfishness 
triumphed—they determined to keep the case 
under advisemeut, and at the same time to * keep 
dark.” 

But little time was allowed them for further 
reflection. Next day the Court met—the Grand 
Jury was sworn—the Judge delivered his charge ; 
the new-fledged prosecutor opened his wings and 
fluttered—aud the Grand Jury retired. Soon 
after he was summoned to assist at their delibe- 
rations: aud to his dismay, the first witnesses 
who coufronted him were the avengers of fire— 
the denizens of the burnt prairie. The evidence 





was strong and pointed—the jury returned a true 
bill without hesitation—and he had no choice 
but to draw the indictment. While his unwil- 
ling hand was employed in setting forth, with all 
the legal aggravations, against the victims of 
unfounded suspicion, the charge of an offence, 
which that very hand had committed, his nerves 
trembled, and drops of sweat stood upon his 
brow : symptoms, which the considerate jury re- 
ferred to his laudable anxiety, that he might dis- 
charge with skill and fidelity an untried duty. 
At last his task was finished: and he handed the 
indictment to the foreman ; salving his wounded 
conscience with the resolve, to make amends for 
it, if possible, by an extremely lenient prosecu- 
tion. He was obliged to fire the gun: but he 
meant to pull the trigger very gently indeed. 
On his way back to the Court room, he was 
beset by the unfortunate accused, who, in their 
auxiety to know the worst, made bold to ques- 
tion the man of whom they stood most in fear— 
little dreaming that they were themselves to his 
eyes almost as terrible, as the ghosts of King 
Richard's victims to that dramatic monarch, and 
quite as likely to “sit heavy on his soul to-mor- 
row.” Far different were their thoughts. They 
were strangers—they were iguorant—and they 
were poor. And when their apprehensions were 
confirmed by the prosecuting attorney, who 
(somewhat unprofessionally) acknowledged the 
finding of the indictment, they were in despair 
as to the means of procuring counsel to defend 
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them. But our hero saw the matter ina differ- 
ent light. ‘Out of this nettle, danger (said he 
to himself—or might have said)—we pluck this 
flower, safety.” He took occasion to recom- 
mend them to Mr. Alibi—a very talented young 
man—then in the Court house—newly come to 
the circuit—not much engaged in business—and 
doubtless very willing to embrace any opportu- 
nity of “coming out.” “Would he be good 
enough to speak to the gentleman for them?” 
‘Oh! certainly”—and he did speak to the gen- 
tleman afew words, which brought him out very 
quickly to his expectant clients. He listened to 
their story as if it were all quite new to him— 
believed their assertions of innocence—felt great 
sympathy and would be proud to defend them, 
for he was convinced they were the victims of 
deceptive circumstances. As to the matter of 
fees, he begged them to be perfectly easy: nay, 
he was better pleased that they had no money, 
as it enabled him to feel and to prove that his 
zeal in their behalf was not mercenary. His dis- 
interested services were of course joyfully ac- 
cepted : and after a long consultation, the advo- 
cate and his clients parted from each other, with 
hearts a good deal lighter than they had been 
since the evening before. 

It may be readily imagined that the two friends 
did not omit to hold a private talk upon the sub- 
ject that night; and if the representative of the 
State did disclose to his adversary, the nature 
and strength of the evidence he was to meet, 
the revelation was certainly, under all the cir- 


the wisdom, justice, and independence of the in- 
telligent men who sat before him—they had put 
themselves upon their country, without fear of 
the issue. After this introduction, the witnesses 
were called. The inflammation on their part 
had by no means subsided : and an adroit cross- 
examination elicited enough of feeling, and a 
sufficiency of contradictions in small matters, to 
found a plausible argument of inconsistency, and 
justify some smart hits at what are technically 
called ‘swift witnesses.” It was proved, more- 
over, that a good many persons had been about 
the prairie in the course of the day: and there 
was a considerable discrepancy, as to the exact 
place where the fire commenced. This was 
partly owing to the fact that it began on both 
sides of the road at once, and partly from the 
different points of view in which it was first seen. 
At length, the examination was ended, and the 
argument commenced. ‘The prosecutor, follow- 
ing up his own lead, displayed a candor in deal- 
ing with the testimony, not always conspicuous 
in those who fill similar stations: and while he 
summed up with the declaration, that the evi- 
dence was sufficient to maintain the charge, he 
forbore to urge it with that vehemence and zeal, 
which the witnesses at least expected of him. 
But the prisoner's counsel manifested no lack of 
these qualities. He read and narrated case after 
case of individuals convicted upon circumstan- 
tial evidence, and afterwards proved to be inno- 
cent, until the jurors’ hair stood on end at the 
number and enormity of these judicial murders. 


cumstances, not the heaviest sin he had to re-|It is said that five men made up their minds on 


peat of. The next morning the trial came off. 


that day, never to convict for felony on eireum- 


The prosecuting attorney was eloquent in his | stantial proof, and two more swore eternal hos- 
professions of impartiality in the discharge of| tility to the whole system of capital punishment. 
his duty. He felt himself to be a law officer of | But my readers, if they ever enjoyed the privi- 
the people—bound, in the exercise of his func-|lege of witnessing such trials, (and who has 
tious, not simply to press for the conviction of| not?) can easily furnish out some idea of the 
every man who was arraigned, but to insist only | defence, which he labored so diligently. He 
in such cases as were made out for the Com- wound up with a noble tribute to the lofty and 


monwealth, by conclusive evidence. 


He should | conscientious character of the prosecutor—the 


endeavor to try that case, as if he were himself| frankness, with which he had admitted the eir- 


a juror. 


If sustained by the proof, he should | cumstances in the prisoners’ favor—and then ap- 


call upon those whom he addressed, to vindicate pealing to that “reasonable doubt,’’ which has 
the outraged laws of the land ; if the proof should |so often helped a desperate case in its sorest ex- 
fall short of what he had been led to expect, he tremity, defied (as he might safely do) the advo- 
should leave the weight of the testimony, as|cate of the State to declare that he believed the 
fairly as he could place it before them, to their guilt of the accused to be established beyond the 


deliberate judgment. 
fence, too, was great upon his side. 


The counsel for the de-|reach of its saving influence. 
He was 


The prosecutor made the best reply he could 


confident in the innocence of his clients. He|contrive under such embarrassments, neither 
knew that they were poor, friendless, and un-| party asked any instructions from the Court, and 
known to the jury who held the balance of their | the jury were sentout. After a suspense of some 
fate. He was aware of the prejudice excited | fifteen minutes, not less terrible to the counsel 


against them. 


He had heard that a cloud of|than to the prisoners themselves, a verdict of 


Witnesses would be produced. But, strong in}* not guilty” was returned by the jury, and the 


conscious rectitude—firm in their reliance upon! accused were set at liberty. 





Of course, they 
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were lavish in their acknowledgments to their 
generous defender, and in promises of more sub- 
stantial thanks to be paid at a future day : while 
that worthy, with much more truth than they 
suspected, declared that he had only done his 
duty, and that he desired no other reward than 
the satisfaction which he felt at their acquittal. 

The two gentlemen, whose adventure we have 
narrated, retired from the Court house, arm in 
arm, with somewhat freer respiration than they 
had enjoyed for two days, and exchanged mu- 
tual congratulations on the fortunate result. 
They needed no note of a case so singular: 
wherein innocent men were accused by honest 
witnesses, and were prosecuted and defended by 
the real perpetrators of the offence laid to their 
charge. And, though several years were allow- 
ed to pass, ere they ventured, in the social hours 
of circuit life, to relate the circumstances to their 
brethren of the bar, their vivid recollections were 
manifest in the spirit and unction, with which 
the story was told.* 


* Children always ask, at the end of a story—* is it 
true?’ And older people are very apt to put the ques- 
tion to themselves, if they do not utter it. To satisfy this 
natural curiosity, so far as our editorial word can do it, 
we answer that it is true “ to the best of our information 
and belief.” It was current,and not denied to our know- 
ledge, among the contemporaries of the reputed actors: 
one of whom subsequently attained the dignities of Judge 
and Governor, and the other, (if we are not mistaken,) 
became a Secretary of State. 





MIDNIGHT. 


*Tis midnight! and the moonbeams gleam 
Q’er village spire and mountain stream ; 
The tree-tops in yon ancient wood, 
Seen dripping from a silver flood, 

And lawn, and bower, and rustic seat, 
And upland green, and cottage neat, 
Lie hushed beneath yon arching sky, 
Calm as the sleep of infancy. 

The robe of Night is tinged with gold, 
As Day yet linger’d ’neath its fold, 
That softening the toe fervent glow 
Made veiléd radiance below— 

The breeze that hailed the morning light, 
Shall rest his wearied wings to night, 
The poplar leaf no more is stirred, 

The hooting ow] alone is heard, 

The day’s glad birds no longer sing, 
But sleep with head beneath the wing, 
The very shadows as they fall 

Seem chained to earth in mystic thrall, 
Such is the stillness of the air 

When Nature bows in silent prayer. 


And cannot such a night bestow 
Some charm to soothe remembered woe, 





O’er the spirit slowly creeping, 

In gentle thrills the senses steeping, 
Till hope and care and feeling blent, 
Sink in delicious languishment? 

Ah no! at this heart-searching hour, 
Despotic memories claim their power,— 
If thy soul hath sorrow tasted, 

If thy friendship hath been wasted— 

If dark ingratitude hath stung, 

The breast from which its being sprung— 
If Malice hath in secret shed, 

The venom that it dared not spread— 
If Love’s wild flowers did only bloom, 
To wither on an earthly tomb,— 

If these the thoughts thy bosom press, 
Then seek not here forgetfulness— 

*T will mock the spirit’s sorcery 

To wring that charm from such a sky. 
Still will thy footsteps slowly tread, 

Of vanished streams the dusty bed, 
And should thy lips but dare essay 
The notes that cheered a happier day, 
Those notes that rang so blithe of yore 
Wail like a dirge along the shore, 

”*T will seem as if the very air 

Had learned to syllable despair— 

And though some caverned gem perchance 
May flash upon thy dazzled glance, 
Spectral forms of memories hoarded, 
Show the treasure phantom-guarded, 
The past in all its mournful guise, 

Will stand before thy wond’ring eyes, 
Distinct as elm-tree’s lightest spray, 
When Autumn winds have borne the leaves away. 


A. R. Fort. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, April, 1850. 


The principal scientific event of the last month 
has been an important communication to the 
Academy from the illustrious physical philoso- 
pher Arago. The communication derived a spe- 
cial and melancholy interest from a personal al- 
lusion to himself, with which it was introduced, 
and which awakens the apprehension that the 
long and distinguished career of the savant is 
drawing toaclose. “The bad state of my health,” 
said he, “and my decaying vision, which has 
become sudderly and seriously impaired, have 
inspired me with the desire,—I had almost said, 
have impesed upon me the duty—to proceed to a 
prompt publicatien of the scientific results which 
have for a long time been sleeping in my port- 
folio. I have determined to commence with Pho- 
tometry, that science which, originating in our 
Academy of Sciences, has, so far as experiments 
are concerned, remained almost stationary in 
the midst of the brilliant progress which Optics 
have made during the last half century. Being 
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about to deliver to the public the fruit of re- 
searches made at intervals, irregularly, during a 
period of many years, and with improved instru- 
ments of my own invention, I have thought that 
my communications ought not to bear upon iso- 
lated facts, but should give results having close 
connection one with the other, and constituting 
each a chapter of the science.” M. Arago then 
proceeded with explanatory remarks upon his fa- 
vorite science: and for an hour, by a charm of 
style and manner almost peculiar to himself, he 
captivated the unwearied attention of his col- 
leagues, and a numerous auditory, to what in the 
mouth of almost any one else would have been 
dry, abstract, technical, scientific jargon. He is 
the most lucid and accomplished lecturer I have 
ever heard. Dr. Lardner, whom we all had the 
opportunity of hearing and admiring in the Uni- 
ted States, a few years since, approaches, but 
does not equal him. Arago makes the dryest 
subject interesting, the most abstruse clear. He 
simplifies to the comprehension of an intelligent 
child the mechanism of the Universe, and his 
exposition of the laws which govern it. His 
lectures upon astronomy delivered during the 
last years of the late reign, at the Observatory, 
were the most popular of the capital. Though 
far removed from the populous quarters of the 
city, his lecture room was always crowded to 
excess; and hundreds were daily refused admit- 
tance. 

Photometry, or the science which treats of the 
measurement of light, has been made the sub- 
ject of his special study, and a success which 
alone would have ever illustrated his name, has 
crowned his efforts. The rude inventions of 
Huygens and Celsius for ascertaining the inten- 
sity of light were soon abandoned for the im- 
proved methods of Bouguer, Ritchie, Rumford 
and Lambert. But these also left much to be 
desired. Arago has discovered a mode of mea- 
suring light totally different in principle from any 
which preceded it, and securing a much greater 
degree of accuracy, founded on the properties of 
polarized light. 

It is thus described : 

When two lights are to be compared, the rays 
from each are polarized by causing them to pass 
through a plate of tourmaline cut parallel to the 
axis; or by reflecting them from a plate of glass, 
on which they fall at the polarizing angle. They 
are then received on a plate of rock crystal, cut 
perpendicularly to the axis, and observed through 
a doubly reflecting prism. Each light will thus 
give two images tinged with the complementary 
colours. The images are then brought into such 
a position that the red of the one falls over the 
green of the other. If the two lights are equal 
in intensity, this superposition will produce a 








white image: if unequal the image will be slightly 
coloured with red or green, according as the one 
or the other predominates. 

It was when remarking that every pencil of 
polarized light divided itself on passing through 
a doubly refracting crystal, into two pencils of 
unequal intensity, of which the sum was always 
equal to the original pencil, that Malus divined 
that the intensity of each of the pencils result- 
ing from this division, varied as the square of 
the cosine of the angle which measures the in- 
clination of the planes of polarization of each 
pencil, before and after division. But this law 
announced as probable by Malus, had never been 
satisfactorily demonstrated. ‘The paper read by 
Arago, had reference to his course of experi- 
ments in verification of this law. He declares 
that the idea of Malus is true,—that the law of 
the cosine announced by him has issued trium- 
phantly from all the tests to which it has been 
subjected. M. Arago declares that he has so 
improved his instruments and bis methods, that 
in all future experiments which may be deemed 
expedieut, he can with complete confidence, now 
that his own sight is failing, trust to the younger 
eyes of his assistants, MM. Laugier, and Petit. 
M. Arago announces a long list of important 
and interesting questions in Photometry, which 
may now be satisfactorily solved by the scienti- 
fic application of this law of the cosine. For 
instance, is the sun equally luminous at its centre 
and circumference? Isit or notsurrounded with 
an absorbing atmosphere?’ The method may be 
also applied to a better comprehension of the 
dark and luminous spots observed upon the 
moon’s disk. It will measure the intensity of 
the lunar light coming from the sun, compared 
with the ash-coloured light coming from the 
earth, which is plainly seen to complete the disk 
of the moon when observed, a crescent, in the 
evening twilight. Arago promises to find in 
these questions, the matter of subsequent com- 
munications to the Academy. 

M. Come, professor of Physics in the Lyceum 
of Laval, writes to the Academy of Sciences, 
that he has just repeated with success the mar- 
vellous experiments of Boutigny, with which I 
entertained the readers of the Messenger in the 
August number of last year. M. Come reports 
that he has bathed his hands in melted lead and 
in a liquid mass of incandescent iron without 
sustaining the slightest injury. The single pre- 
caution indicated by Boutigny is sufficient. The 
hands of the experimenter should be previously 
moistened with water, or alcohol, or ether. The 
sensation of heat during the experiment is more 
or less perceptible, according as the liquid with 
which the hand is moistened is more or less vo- 
latile. If ether bas been used, the sensation 
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experienced by the hand dipped in melted lead is 
represented to be that of agreeable coolness. 

M. Hugendre has addressed to the Academy 
a memoir touching a new species of gun-pow- 
der, which, according to its inventor, possesses 
numerous advantages over that at present in use. 
Here is his recipe— 

1 part, in weight, of yellow Prussiate of pot- 
ash crystallized, pulverized. 

1 part, in weight, of white sugar, pulverized. 

2 parts, in weight, of Chlorate of potash, pul- 
verized. 

These three substances reduced separately to 
a fine powder, are afterwards mixed with the 
hand. If, for experiment, the manufacture of a 
few grains ouly is essayed, these substances, 
mixed in the above proportions, may be ground 





together dry, in a mortar of agate. Nothing 
need be apprehended from the most energetic | 
friction. If, on the contrary, the manufacture of | 
a certain quantity is intended, the mixture should | 
be moistened with 2 or 3 hundredth parts of 
water, and pounded in a bronze mortar with a 
wooden pestle. 

This powder of prussiate has a force at least 
triple that of ordinary gun-powder. The in- 
ventor, however, does not offer it as a substitute, 
on all occasions, for ordinary gun-powder. But. 
he contends that wherever a very superior ex- 
plosive power is required in small volume, for| 
mining operations, bombs, howitzers, and in the 
application of Wagner's invention for the de- 
struction of ships of war, his composition will 
be found to be of great utility. 

For myself, I cannot but regard with interest 
and satisfaction, every advance of science in the 
improvement of implements, and engines of war. 
Perfection is approached exactly in proportion 
as the destroying power isiucreased. The more 
murderous the better! Let them destroy not 
one in ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred, of those 
exposed to their action, but by wholesale :—not 
accidentally and perhaps, butsurely, and prompt- 
ly, all upon whom, every thing upon which, they 
shall be directed with intent to destroy! When 
courage shall be of no avail to insure success, 
and skill to avert destruction, then war will 
cease to be a trade, and its plumed and liveried 
professors exclaiming with the Moor, 


“ Othello’s occupation ’s gone!” 


will betake themselves to some more amiable 
employment than that of human slaughter. Yet 
Iam no visionary, non-resistance, peace-man, 
holding that all war is necessarily criminal, and 
can under no circumstances be consistently en- 
gaged in by the professing Christian. There are 





expedient and necessary, nay holy wars—those 
in defence of national independence, of politi- 





eal and civil liberties, unjustly invaded. In spite 
of peace-sucieties, and the preachings of philan- 
thropy; in spite of the spread of Christianity 
and the progress which society is yet to make in 
morality, and intelligence of its true interests, 
these wars expedient, necessary, holy, on one 
side, will be perpetually reeurring, and prudent 
nations to be prepared for them must continue 
to protect and honor the profession of the sol- 
dier, until, by the perfection of life-destroying 
engines, used for attack aud defence, war shall 
cease to be the means by which Ambition, In- 
justice and Despotism may accomplish their 
ends. The most sensible, the most Christian, 
the most efficient peace society, is that which in- 
stead of spending thousands to prove what all 
admit, to demonstrate what all see,—the immo- 
rality, the horrors, the cost of war, would judi- 
ciously spend hundreds in quickening ingenuity, 
in stimulating science to the invention of an en- 
gine, which should the most surely, the most 
promptly, and at the greatest distance, destroy a 
hundred thousand men. When I see the mar- 
vels which ingenuity and science have wrought 
during the last half century, I have really some 
hope, that, by the above means, though none by 


any other, nations may be made to abandon the 


detestable practice of war: and most seriously 
and heartily I say, “God speed!” to the Paix- 
ans, the Wagners, the Colts, the Hugendres, 
who devote their time and talents to perfect the 
art of wholesale man-killing. 

I omitted to mention in my last letter, that 
among the laureates to whom prizes of honor 
were awarded by the Academy of Sciences, at 
the sitting of the fourth ultimo, are found the 
names of Jackson and Morton of our country, 
for the discovery of etherization. The distin- 
guished professor and surgeon, Velpeau, of the 
hospital of Charity, in Paris, read upon that oc- 
casion an able and interesting paper upon the 
discovery and practical utility of ether and chlo- 
roform as agents for destroying or suspending 
sensibility. He vindicated the discovery, as emi- 
nently entitled to a high place among the useful, 
beneficent and brilliant discoveries of the age. 
He awarded the honor, as did afterwards the 
Academy, in the distribution of its honors, to 
both Jackson and Morton: to the former as the 
man of science who discovered—to the latter as 
the practical man who applied the discovery. 
This was done in full view of the ardent dispute 
between these two gentlemen for a monopoly of 
the honors. As for chloroform, which so speedily 
superseded ether for the production of insensi- 
bility in surgical operations, the Academy has 
also united two other names as eutitled for its 
discovery, to go down to posterity together as 
benefactors of their race. Flourens and Simp- 
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sou—the former for the discovery, the latter for 
the application. 

At this sitting of the Academy, Flourens him- 
self occupied the attention for some time while 
pronouncing a eulogy upon Benjamin Delessert, 
a distinguished and wealthy philanthropist, able 
financier, manufacturer and savant, who was for 
thirty years a member of the Academy, and died 
in March, 1847. I should not have mentioned 
this discourse but for an allusion it contains to 
our own great Franklin, and which I deem of 
sufficient interest for transcription to the columns 
of the Messenger. Young Delessert was in com- 
pany with an elder brother travelling in England 
and Scotland for the completion of their educa- 
tion. ‘But another guide,” says M. Flourens, 
“a guide the most tender, the most listened to, 
had not ceased to watch over him. During the 
whole absence of her sons in Scotland and Eng- 
land, Mme. Delessert was ever with her sons by 
her letters and by her counsels. In these letters, 
piously preserved in the family, Mme. Delessert, 
recounts to her sons all that was occurring in 
Paris. She observes, she studies, she reads for 
them. She analyzesthe most remarkable books, 
explains recent discoveries, directs their minds 
incessantly toward the beautiful and the great, 
and proposes to them high examples, and great 
models. France had the happiness, as every 
one knows, to possess F'ranklin during a few of 
the last years of his life. He dwelt at Passy. 
Franklin and the Delessert family were intimate. 
At the moment of which we are treating, he was 
upon the point of quitting France. Here are 
the terms in which Mme. Delessert speaks of 
Franklin to her two children. 

“«¢T cannot describe to you,’ she writes to them, 
‘with what emotion I look upon this old map, 
whose life has been so honorably spent. He is 
very agreeable, and always has something racy 
and smart to say. Some one was expressing 
the other day, the regrets experienced at seeing 
the preparations for his departure. ‘I have pass- 
ed,’ said he, ‘a most agreeable evening: but 
when bed-time comes, one must needs go home. 
It gives me much pain to part with you; I often 
catch myself hesitating : but I hope that I shall 
do what is proper.’ 

“An affecting silence followed these words. 

“At last some one ventured to insist, repre- 
senting to him that his countrymen did not seem 
to feel for him the gratitude they should; and 
that he had even ardent enemies. ‘ Their injus- 
tice,’ replied Franklin, ‘will not surprise me. I 
know mankind. I shall not wish them ill for it, 
nor will I on that account witness their happi- 
ness with less pleasure.’ 

“Mme. Delessert adds— Beside Franklin, is a 
boy of sixteen years of age. He gives promise 


Ver. XVI—46 





of much talent, resembles Franklin in his fea- 
tures, and having chosen the profession of printer, 
is now working with that view. There issome- 
thing august in the spectacle of the grandson of 
the legislator of America thus entering upon 80 
simple and laborious a career.’ 

* What a charm,” continues Flourens; “ what 
a charm there is in these words! and at the same 
time what science, what art of the mother! how 
well does the writer of these letters know how 
to present a great man by his most graceful side, 
and to gently penetrate youthful imaginations 
with those pure and fruitful germs of a great life!’’ 

An academical committee charged several 
years since to examme and report upon the me- 
rits of an apparatus invented by M. Rocher, for 
the economical and rapid distillation of sea wa- 
ter for the use of ships, has lately presented its 
report, and in view of very recent improvements 
applied to his invention by M. Rocher, the com- 
mittee advises that the prize of 2,500 francs be 
awarded to him for having introduced into the 


‘French Marine an improved apparatus realizing 


all the advantages of economical distillation, and 
furnishing to sailors and passengers a supply of 
fresh and wholesome water, sufficient for all their 
wants. The heat used for this purpose is obtain- 
ed in sufficient quantities, without material aug- 
mentation of the fuel consumed, from the necessa- 
ry fires used in the ordinary culinary operations. 


I cannot permit this letter to leave without a 
mention in it of an acquisition just made by the 
celebrated museum of the Louvre, which I think 
will not be void of interest to your readers gen- 
erally, and will be particularly interesting to such 
as possess any fondness for archeological lore. 
But I will leave to the minister of Public In- 
struction himself the office of description, giving 
you an extract from a report made by him to the 
President of the Republic, bearing date 15th of 
March, 1850. He says, 

“The grand expedition at once military and 
scientific which so worthily introduced the 19th 
century, under the auspices of the hero legislator, 
who gloried in his title of Member of the Insti- 
tute, impressed upon archeology, and philology, 
upon the historic as well as the physical sciences, 
a movement fruitful in researches and discove- 
ries of every kind. It was reserved to France, 
after having recovered the antique civilisation of 
Egypt in her temples and in her tombs, after 
having unveiled the mystery so long impenetra- 
ble of the hieroglyphics, after having thus cleared 
up the origin of writing and the arts, to revive 
the civilisation, not less ancient, perhaps, of As- 
syria and of Chaldea, and to restore that other 
large page of the primitive annals of the human 
race which seemed to be forever destroyed with 
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the ruins of Nineveh and of Babylon. The} 


——__ 


wit, the Assyrian cylinder, found at Opis, en- 


monuments of Nineveh, whose very ruins it was ‘tirely covered with an inscription of not less than 
believed had perished, are now represented by five hundred and ten lines of very small cunei- 
the precious remains of one of the most remark- form characters. There is also a fragment of 
able among them, in the Assyrian gallery of the basalt, not less valuable, found at Akerkouf, on 


. . | 
museum of the Louvre. In the meantime is be- | 


the Tigris. It appears to offer an astronomi- 


ing completed the great work which restores ‘eal subject analagous to that of the stone brought 


- ‘ ‘ js } 
this monument with the historical bas-reliefs and | 


| 


innumerable cuneiform inseriptions with which it | 


from the same spot, and long since known by the 
name of Stone of Michaux. These two speci- 


| ° . 
wascovered. ‘These, like the hieroglyphies, are | mens, which are connected with each other, may 


beginning to deliver their secrets. 

“ Another work undertaken in consequence of | 
a scientific mission anterior to the brilliant diseov- 
eries of M. Botta, under the direction of M. 
Flandin and of M. Coste, has given to us mag- 
nificent drawings of the edifices and sculptures 
of Persepolis, but of the monuments themselves 
of this chief capital of the great kings, our pub- 
lic collections yet possess nothing or next to 
nothing. ‘The same may be said of the monu- 
ments of Babylon, and of the various cities of 
Chaldea and Persia. 

“An intelligent and intrepid traveller, however, 
had placed it in our power to fill this void to a 
certain extent. By means of a method inveuted 
by himself and which continued his secret, he 
was enabled to reproduce with complete fidelity, 
at will, and with a remarkable promptitude, the 
most prominent and the largest reliefs, as well 
as the most complicated and minute inscriptions. 
So early as 1847, a committee on historical mon- 
uments, charged by the Minister of the Interior 
to report upon the method and casts of M. Lot- 
tin de Laval, recommended the purchase of his 
collection of casts, and bore testimony to the 
precision and value of the method by which he 
obtained them. Ata later date the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres of the Institute, 
which was consulted in the matter, answered, 
in September last, that the collection of M. Lottin 
de Laval was one of decided interest to the sci- 
entific world, as illustrative at once of history, 
archzology, and philology; and the hope was 
expressed that government would become the 
purchaser of the collection, and give it place in 
the Museum next to the Assyrian monuments 
brought from Khorsabad by M. Botta. 

“The collection was purchased, and a late de- 
cree of the President of the Republic orders its 
deposition in the Museum of the Louvre. It 
consists of one hundred and thirty-four pieces, 
bas-reliefs, figures, inscriptions, &c., from Per- 
sepolis, Nineveh, Babylon, Opis, Cunaxa, and 
other Babylonish cities. It contains, besides 
large figures of Xerxes, and Sapor II, of the 
kings, warriors, and priests of Persia and As- 
syria, numerous inscriptions on Babylonish bricks 
not yet deciphered, and a monument of the high- 
est importance, philologically and historically, to 





perhaps belong to the Chaldeo-Babylonish Zo- 
diac, the most probable origin of that of the 
Greeks and of our own. The collection em- 
braces, too, several Persian and Arabic monu- 
ments of more modern date, coming from Ispa- 
han, Schiras, Bassora, Bagdad, and Damascus. 

“The state has also become the proprietor, by 
purchase from the inventor, of the method by 
which the above casts were obtained.” 

While French museums are thus becoming 
possessed of these valuable casts which are des- 
tined, perhaps, to throw floods of light upon the 
history, the language, the science and civilisation 
of the ancient world, English museums are en- 
riching themselves with many of the actual veri- 
table relics themselves. Major Layard, while 
engaged in January last, in making excavations 
upon what is supposed to be the site of ancient 
Nineveh, uncovered three very large copper 
pots, and several rude metal dishes. The pots 
contained an immense quantity of different sorts 
of ornaments in ivory, the iron portion of an axe, 
and numerous other objects. Thirty metal va- 
ses, and wonderfully carved cups, and bucklers, 
and swords, of which the blades had crumbled 
to dust and only the hilts remained, and a mar- 
ble vase were discovered. The cups and orna- 
ments found with them, are made of an alloy, of 
which the compounds are unknown. They are 
covered with decomposed and crystallized cop- 
per, and are so decayed that they crumble to the 
touch unless handled with the greatest tender- 
ness. Major Layard has sent these objects to 
England with two magnificent colossal lions, the 
most beautiful which have yet been discovered. 


Well, the elections to which two months ago, 
when [I last touched upon polities, we were look- 
ing with so much anxiety are over. The result 
is in some respects not so bad, and in other re- 
spects much worse than [ had anticipated. 

It does not appear that in the fifteen depart- 
ments of the provinces in which representatives 
were to be elected, the socialist red republicans 
have made much progress. In several of the 
departments the ultras have even lost ground 
during the last year. This is gratifying, and 
would inspire some confidence in the future, I 
mean rather would prevent absolute despair for 
the future, if it were possible for an unbiassed 
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and intelligent observer of events in France du- 
ring the last three years, to trust that the will of 
the majority of Frenchmen, declared at the bal- 
jot-box, under the reign of universal suffrage, 
would decide the course of political events. 
Then, he might, from the data afforded by the 
recent elections, conclude—what? That France 
at the next general elections in 1852 would not 
prove to besocialist red republican. That is, at 
least, something gained. Butif you go one step 
farther, and ask what France would prove to be, 
despair would again overspread the face and it 
could only be answered with certainty—it will 
prove to be not republican at all. And then 
must arise questions, the solution of which, by 
the various monarchist parties, would tear the 
country in civil warfare, to end in a new despot- 
ism, which can only exist by putting the foot of 
a conqueror upon the necks of the incorrigible 
of all the actual monarchical partics. 

But events, I am persuaded, are not going to 
wait for the elections of 1852 to attempt its solu- 
tion, which would be no solution. It is not the 
majority of Frenchmen who decide for France. 
It is Paris that decides. Many of the depart- 
ments see how pernicious and anti-republican 
and essentially unjust is this centralization, this 
ancient subjection of the departments to the capi- 
tal. But all efforts to shake it off are ineffectual. 
It is intimately interwoven with the political, 
civil, and social] habits of the country. It is tra- 
ditional. It is the growth of ages, of systematic 
centralizing monarchical rule, and it can only be 
eradicated, by the practice during several gene- 
rations of the opposite, a republican, a catholic 
system of government. I have lately taken a 
tour of a fortnight in the departments of the cen- 
tre and south-west; and met, in the course of 
my tour, abundant corroboration of the above 
remarks. My travelling companion, part of the 
time, was an intelligent officer of the French 
Navy, a moderate and honest republican himself, 
but persuaded that his country was not, and 
would not be for many years to come, ripe for 
the republic. ‘I have wished a thousand times” 
said he, “that Paris were burned to the ground 
and struck from the map of France. Not only 
is a republican government impossible, but any 
government having honestly for its object the 
good of all France is impossible, so long as this 
despotism of the Capital exists.” It was during 
my temporary absence from Paris that the elec- 
tions of the 10th ult. took place. The result spread 
consternation throughout the departments. Paris 
had spoken—had declared itself by a fair vote, in 
which the reaction and the movement parties 
stifling minor divisions, put forth all their strength, 
socialist red republican !—and the departwents by 


seemed to accept this election as decisive of the 
fate of France. Yet Paris is one million; the 
departments are thirty-five millions. 

I have said that the elections were better and 
worse than I had anticipated. Better, in that fif- 
teen departments which in May last having 134 
members to elect, elected 118 ultra republi- 
cans, have now carried but 18 in 28; worse, 
in that the department of the Seine (Paris), has 
shown an incontestable majority for the ultra 
democrats, carrying all of theirthree candidates— 
one of whom, De Flotte, was actually an insur- 
gent of June, 1848, was deported as such, spent 
eighteen months in the prison-ships, and has 
only recently returned to Paris among the last of 
the insurgents to whum Louis Napoleon has ex- 
tended the executive clemency; worse again, in 
that the army has voted in a proportion of 
two-thirds, perhaps in a proportion of three- 
fourths, for the socialist red republicans! ‘This 
last result was not entirely unexpected. I have 
all along expressed my apprehensions, which 
were all but belief, that the army had been gained 
over to the democratic cause. What isto be the 
consequence? you ask. What is to be the na- 
ture of the change that is coming—and when 
willit come? Will Louis Napoleon occupy the 
dungeon of Vincennes, instead of the Palace of 
the ‘Tuileries?’ Will flight or the guillotine, or 
both, thin the ranks of the reactionists! Will 
the prison of Doullens open its doors, and let 
loose again upon France, Barbés, Blanqui, RKas- 
pail? Will Ledru Rollin, Louis Blane, Caussi- 
diére return from England, Etienne Arago from 
Belgium, Boichot and Felix Pyat from Switzer- 
land? I shouid not hesitate to answer all these 
questions in the aflirmative and to say that ere the 
next four months have past, red republicanism 
will be dominant in France, if 1 were not com- 
pelled, by the almost invariable assertion on the 
part of French gentlemen with whom | have con- 
versed, to believe that though the army votes with 


the socialists. it will fightagainst them if they again 


resort to the barricades. * With the French sol- 
dier,” they say, * discipline isdespotic. He will 
fight when. where, and against whom he is or- 
dered.” Though this testimony compels me to 
doubt I am right, it fails to satisfy me that lam 
wrong in holding a different opinion. The French 
soldier is a citizen and freeman. He knows it. 
He feels it. He has formed, and dared to avow 
at the ballot-box, his socialist and ultra demo- 
cratic opinions in spite of the whole influence of 
his officers and of government, which has been 
exerted unsparingly, unceasingly, and often ille- 
gally. He is not a soldier by choice and for life. 
He has been forced with reluctance from his 
family and from his trade to serve a given term 





common consent—more terrified than indignant— 


of years, upon the expiration of which he expects 
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to return to his family and trade. I cannot be- 
lieve until I see it, that discipline is so omnipo- 
tent as to annihilate in him the citizen and 
the freeman and convert him into a mere ma- 


chine, an apparatus to fire a musket, and push | 


a bayonet. I cannot believe thatif marched, as 
in June, ’48, against barricades raised and de- 
fended by his party, flown to arms to achieve 
the triumph of political opinions to which as 


a citizen he has just adhered by his vote—he | 


will fight in 1850 as he did in 1848. Gen. Foy, 
who has left as a patriotic liberal one of the 
most popular names of France, thus asserted in 
a speech in the Chamber of Deputies the power 
of discipline over the army, and limited its claim 
to obedience. It affords, I think, the true rule 
for the citizen soldier of a republic. 

“The obedience of the army should be entire, 
absolute, when its back is turned to the interior, 
and its face toward the enemy. But obedience 
should be only conditional when the soldier is 
brought to front his fellow citizens.” 

The army having shown itself by a consider- 
able majority republican, I do not believe it will 
fight, as in June 1848, against the people. Dis- 
cipline will carry them a good way; but it will 
be broken through if pushed beyond a certain 
point. Discipline and a careful selection of the 


cocted together, and mutually promised aid and 

assistance, to duly pass into laws bills not regu- 

latory, but suppressive of personal liberty, the 

right of popular meetings, the liberty of the 

press, and universal suffrage. But in a few days 

they recovered from their panic ; natural antipa- 

thies again showed themselves, the majority sub- 

divided, each division to obey, as before, its own 

instincts, and of all those terrible bills whieh 
were to be passed forthwith, only two actually 
reached the table of the president of the assem- 
bly in a tangible form. ‘They are not yet passed, 
the discordant majority seems fearful of push- 
ing them, it begins even to be doubtful whether 
they will eventually pass. One is grossly viola- 
tive of that clause of the constitution which guar- 
aunties freedom of the press and of political dis- 
cussion; the other, as directly as possible, in the 
face of the constitution, prohibits clubs, all poli- 
tical meetings. and even, except by special per- 
mission of the police, the electoral meetings of 
the people prior to elections. If Frenchmen, 
during the existence of the republic, while living 
under their actual constitution, permit these bills 
to pass into laws and to be enforced, without pro- 
test, without insurrection, I do not hesitate to say 
they are not only unfit to be republicans, but 
they are fit only to be slaves. Were I French,I 





regiments, may secure the codperation of the | would willingly abandon my constitutional lib- 
army in a coup d’etat which does not have to/|erties as untenable at present, I would doom the 
crush a considerable portion of the people risen|republic and accept a strong monarchy, frankly 
in insurrection. If a coup d’etat is not attempt- | and above board, but I would not be mocked as 
ed during the next three months, it will be be-|the President and the Assembly are mocking 
cause an immediate rising of red republicans will| France. The actual laws for the regulation of 
be apprehended, which the army cannot be trust-|the press and the right of popular meeting are 


ed to quell. 


unconstitutional and oppressive: but | admit 


There is another coujuncture, beside the coup | they were necessary for the maintainance of or- 
d'etat, by which it seems to me quite as proba-|der. I do not justify them on that account:— 
ble that conflict may be precipitated, and the red | alter the constitution but don’t do violence to it. 
republic or an empire ushered in without wait-|If you wish the law to be obeyed when it is good, 
ing for the elections of 1852. The democrats |respect it when it is bad. But the bills now be- 
may be driven to arms by the intolerably des-|fore the Assembly have not the plea of necessity ; 
potic unconstitutional laws enacted by the Assem- | bad as that plea is. The actual laws have suffi- 
bly for the suppression of all the vital liberties |ced. Under them many republican journals have 
of the republic. In spite of oaths and constitu- | been crushed to rise no more: uearly all have 
tion, much has already been done in this direc-|been made to stagger almost to falling under 
tion, and enough is intended and in progress to|fines and imprisonments, the result of judicial 
rouse in desperation republicans far more phleg-|condemuations. The electoral meetings prior 
matic than the French are known to be. The|to the Jate elections were not so outrageously 
elections of last month in Paris struck terror into | violent and revolutionary, like the clubs of 1848, 
uilthereactionist parties here. ‘ ‘The barbarians | asto be incompatible with order and government. 


are at the door,” cried Le Napoleon, the mouth 


-| They were tolerable. They were as orderly, as 


piece of the President. All the divisions of the | little noisy, as little violent, as popular meetings 


majority were hushed by instant fear; the ma 


-|could be expected to be—as the national assem- 


jority and the President, twenty times during the | bly itself. I frequently attended both. The 
last six months upon the eve of open rupture, | proposed bills, therefore, are pure emanations 
stopped their angry snarling, and were driven| of the despotic principle. ‘They are meant not 
together, pacific, trembling, cowering like wild|to regulate, but to annihilate rights guarantied 


beasts awed by asuddenearthquake. They con 








-'by the constitution—to deny what it asserts. If 
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persisted in they may give occasion to popular 
manifestations, the attempt to repress which will 
produce a collision, which will end perhaps in 
making Louis Napoleon taller or shorter—by a 
crown. Having the numerical majority in Paris, 
and assured as they profess to be since the late 
elections, that the army throughout France is of 
their party, I do not think it will be possible to 
contain the red republicans much longer. They 
will provoke, if they are not provoked to, a per- 
sonal collision. The presentiment is prevalent 
all over the country that a desperate and terrible 
struggle is approaching. 

Larochejacquelein, a legitimist member of the 
Assembly, a relative of the famous Vendean chief 
of that name, lately proposed formally in the 
Assembly an appeal to the people, in violation 
of the constitution, to determine: by universal 
suffrage, in June next, whether France should 
be governed by arepublic or a monarchy. The 
proposition was refused consideration by a vote 
almost unanimous, only two voting in favor of 
the appeal. Does not this prove that they are 
republicans? you ask. Not at all. That they 
respect the constitution at least? Not at all. Not 
one in three of the members of the assembly 
would now avow himself to be republican. There 
is, I believe, not a member of the assembly who 
would scruple or hesitate to make the constitu- 
tion bend or break before expediency, bend or 
break for the accomplishment of party ends or 
personal ambition. It was evident that De La- 
rochejacquelein’s plan offered no solution to the 
difficult questions of the day: that it was only 
another mode of precipitating France into the 
certain horrors and doubtful chances of civil war. 
If the people decided in favor of monarchy; the 
question, what monarchy ? would instantly divide 
France into three hostile and irreconcilable camps. 
The Cossacks would finally decide. 

Voices are coming up from all quarters, how- 
ever, in favor of an immediate revision of the 
constitution, and many of the reactionist journals 
are coming out boldly in support of the proposi- 
tion. 

We are soon, that is to say during the month 
of May, if, of which we have no assurance how- 
ever, the provisions of the law are respected, to 
have another election in Paris. 
the socialists recently elected here, was also, as 
is permitted by the vicious laws of force, chosen 
in the department of the Lower Rhine. 


He has 





I had intended to occupy one of your columns 
with a notice of an amusing dispute between 
Thiers and Gen. Napier, the English historian of 
the Peninsula War, touching the credibility of 
Thier’s “ History of the Consulate and the Em- 
pire.” But Iam at the end of my sheet. The 
disputants give each other some sharp cuts and 
piquant thrusts. I think the advantage rests 
with the Englishman. His broad sword of slash- 
ing factis more than a match for the little French- 
man’s keen and dexterously handled small sword. 


W. W. M. 


THE LOST PLEIAD, 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 


“ A dim tradition gathered in a dream.” 
Geo. H. Boker. 


as 


There dwelt a starry sisterhood, 
A thousand years ago, 
Alone in cloistral sanctity, 
As chaste as snow! 


2. 


Six joined in love their linkéd hands, 
And stood with folded wings, 
Around the seventh who touched a lute, 
With golden strings !— 


3. 


Morning and Noon and Evening came, 
And soft and holy Night ;— 
The Swan sailed up its azure lake 
In trailing light!— 


4. 


And still the sweet musician sat, 
And played upon her lute, 
Till Earth was lapped in ecstasy, 
And Heaven mute!— 


Vidal, one of 5 


The changing seasons passed away, 
Like flocks of birds at sea; 
And cloudy years went drifting down 


decided to represent the Lower Rhine, which Eternity ! 
leaves a vacancy in the Parisian delegation. 
Girardin, of La Presse, is already out as the 6. 


socialist candidate. 


He has warm friends and 
ardent enemies in the socialist ranks, and it is 
by no means certain that he will be the nominee 


But oh! one immemorial eve, 
An angel left the skies, 
And led her in a trance of song, 





of the party. 


To Paradise ! 
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Reminiscence of Patrick Henry. 


We copy the following highly interesting paper from 
the Princeton Magazine, It is from the pen of the venera- 
ble Rev. Dr. Archibald Alexander, a man variously dis- 
tinguished as a scholar, a writer and adivine. One of our 
friends of the newspaper press, Mr. Carrington of the 
Richmond Times. in recurring to a well-remembered senti- 
ment of John Q. Adams, has fitly designated these delight- 
ful recollections as ‘* Sibylline Leaves.” They are indeed 
rendered doubly precious by the fact that many eloquent 
memorials of the past history of our Commonwealth have 
been destroyed, and others suffered to perish for want of 
a proper depository wherein to enshrine them. Of the 
contemporaries of the “ giants” of “ those days” how few 
survive! Let us hope that Dr. Alexander may yet live 
long to record other of his charming reminiscences of an 
age that has passed away.—Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess. 

From my earliest childhood I had been accus- 
tomed to hear of the eloquence of Patrick Henry. 
On this subject there existed but one opinion in 
the country. The power of his eloquence was 
felt equally by the learned and unlearned. No 
man who ever heard him speak, on any impor- 
tant occasion, could fail to admit his uncommon 
power over the minds of his hearers. The oc- 
casions on which he made his greatest efforts 
have been recorded by Mr. Wirt in his Life of 
Henry. What I propose in this brief article is 
to mention only what I observed myself more 
than half a century ago. 

Being then a young man just entering on a 
profession in which good speaking was very im- 
portant, it was natural for me to observe the ora- 
tory of celebrated men. I was anxious to as- 
certain the true secret of their power; or what 
it was which enabled them to sway the minds 
of their hearers, almost at their will. 

In executing a mission from the Synod of Vir- 
ginia, in the year 1794, I had to pass through 
the county of Prince Edward, where Mr. Henry 
resided. Understanding that he was to appear 
before the Circuit Court which met in that county, 
in defence of three men charged with murder, I 
determined to seize the opportunity of observing 
for myself the eloquence of this extraordinary 
orator. 

It was with some difficulty I obtained a seat 
in front of the bar, where I could have a full view 
of the speaker, as well as hear him distinctly. 
But I had to submit to a severe penance in grati- 
fying my curiosity, for the whole day was occu- 
pied with the examination of witnesses, in which 
Mr. Henry was aided by two other lawyers. 

In person, Mr. Henry was lean rather than 
fleshy. He was rather above than below the 
common height, but had a stoop in his shoulders 
which prevented him from appearing as tall as 
he really was. In his moments of animation he 





had the habit of straightening his frame, and ad- 
ding to his apparent stature. He wore a brown 
wig, which exhibited no indication of great care 
in the dressing. Over his shoulders he wore a 
brown camlet cloak. Under this his clothing 
was black ; something the worse for wear. The 
expression of his countenance was that of so- 
lemnity and deep earnestness. His mind ap- 
peared to be always absorbed in what, for the 
time, occupied his attention. His forehead was 
high and spacious, and the skin of his face more 
than usually wrinkled for a man of fifty. His 
eyes were small and deeply set in his head, but 
were of a bright blue color, and twinkled much 
in their sockets. In short, Mr. Henry’s appear- 
ance had nothing very remarkable as he sat at 
rest. You might readily have taken him for a 
common planter, who cared very little about his 
personal appearance. In his manners he was 
uniformly respectful and courteous. 

Candles were brought into the court house, 
when the examination of the witnesses closed ; 
and the judges put it to the option of the bar, 
whether they would go on with the argument that 
night, or adjourn until the next day. Paul Car- 
rington, Jr., the attorney for the State, a man of 
large size, and uncommon dignity of person and 
manner, as also an accomplished lawyer, pro- 
fessed his willingness to proceed immediately, 
whilst the testimony was fresh in the minds of 
all. Now for the first time 1 heard Mr. Henry 
make anything of a speech; and though it was 
short, it satisfied me of one thing, which I had 
particularly desired to have decided; namely, 
whether like a player he merely assumed the ap- 
pearance of feeling. His manner of addressing 
the court was profoundly respectful. He would 
be willing to proceed with the trial, but said he, 
“My heart is so oppressed with the weight of 
responsibility which rests upon me, having the 
lives of three fellow-citizens depending, proba- 
bly, on the exertion which I may be able to make 
in their behalf, (here he turned to the prisoners 
behind him) that I do not feel able to proceed to- 
night. I hope the court will indulge me, and 
postpone the trial till morning.” ‘The impres- 
sion made by these few words was such as I as- 
sure myself no one can ever conceive, by seeing 
them in print. In the countenance, action, and 
intonation of the speaker, there was expressed 
such an intensity of feeling, that all my doubts 
were dispelled; never again did I question wheth- 
er Henry felt, or only acted a feeling. Indeed 
I experienced an instantaneous sympathy with 
him in the emotions which he expressed; and I 
have no doubt the same sympathy was felt by 
every hearer. 

As a matter of course the proceedings were 
deferred till the next morning. I was early at 
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my post; the judges were on the bench, and the 
prisoners atthe bar. Mr. Carrington, afterwards 
Judge Carrington—opened with a clear and dig- 
nified speech, and presented the evidence to the 
jury. Everything seemed perfectly plain. ‘Two 
brothers and a brother-in-law met two other per- 
sons in pursuit of a slave, supposed to be har- 
bored by the brothers. After some altercation 
and mutual abuse, one of the brothers, whose 
name was John Ford, raised a loaded gun which | 
he was carrying and presenting it to the breast of 
one of the other pair, shot him dead in open day. 
There was no doubt about the fact. Indeed, it 
was not denied. ‘There had been no other pro- | 
vocation than the opprobrious words. It is pre- | 
sumed that the opinion of every juror was made | 
up from merely hearing the testimony; as Tom | 
Harvey, the principal witness, who was acting | 
as constable on the occasion, appeared to be a 
respectable man. For the clearer understand- 
ing of what follows, it must be observed that the 
said constable, in order to distinguish him from 
another of the name, was commonly called “ But- 
terwood Harvey;” as he lived on Butterwood 
Creek. 

As he descanted on the evidence, he would 
often turn to Tom Harvey, a large, bold looking 
man—and with the most sarcastic look would 
call him by some name of contempt; “ this But- 
terwood Tom Harvey,” “this would-be-consta- 
ble,” &c. By such expressions, his contempt 
for the man was communicated to the hearers, 
I own I felt it gaining on me, in the spite of my 
better judgment; so that before he was done, 
the impression was strong on my mind that But- 
terwood Harvey was undeserving of the smallest 
credit. ‘This impression, however, I found I 
could counteract the moment I had time for re- 
flection. The only part of the speech in which 
he manifested his power of touching the feelings 
strongly, was where he dwelt on the irruption of 
the company into Ford's house in circumstances 
so perilous to the solitary wife. The appeal to 
the sensibility of husbands—and he knewthat all 
the jury stood in this relation—was overwhelm- 
ing. If the verdict could have been rendered 
immediately after this burst of the pathetic, every 
man, at leastevery husband in the house, would 





‘to be grossly incorrect. 


was delivered at Charlotte, from the portico of 

the court house, to an assembly in the open air. 

In the American edition of the New Edinburgh 

Encyclopedia an account of this speech and its 

effects is given, so charged with exaggeration as 

There is more truth in 

the statements contained in Mr. Wirt’s memoir. 

In point of fact, the performance made little im- 

pression beyond the transient pleasure afforded 

to the friends of the administration, and the pain 

inflicted on the Anti-federalists, his former politi- 

cal friends. Mr. Henry came to the place with 

difficulty, and was plainly destitute of his wonted 

vigor and commanding power. ‘The speech was 

nevertheless a noble effort, such as could have 

proceeded from none but a patrictic heart. In 

the course of his remarks. Mr. Henry. (as is sta- 

ted by Mr. Wirt,) after speaking of Washington 

at the head of a numerous and well appointed 

army, exclaimed, ** And where is the American 

who will dare to lift his hand against the fa- 

ther of his country, to point a weapon at the 
breast of the man who had so often led them to 
battle and to victory?” An intoxicated man 
cried, “I could.” * No,” answered Mr. Henry, 
rising aloft in all his majesty. and in a voice most 
solemn and penetrating, “* No: you durst not do 
it; in such a parricidal attempt, the steel would 
drop from your nerveless arm !” 

-Mr. Henry was followed by a speaker after- 
wards noted in our national history ; I mean John 
Randolph, of Roanoke; but the aged orator did 
notremain to witness the debut of his young op- 
ponent. Randolph began by saying that he had 
admired that man more than any on whom the 
sun had shone, but that he was constrained to 
differ from him toto celo. But Randolph was 
suffering with the hoarseness of a cold, and could 
scarcely utter an audible sentence. All that is 
alleged in the Encyclopedia, about Henry’s re- 
turning to the platform and replying with extra- 
ordinary effect is pure fabrication. The fact is 
as above stated: Henry retired to his house, as 
if unwilling to listen, and requested a friend to 
report to him anything which might require an 
answer. But he made noreply, nor did he again 
present himself to the people. I was amidst the 
crowd, standing near to Creed Taylor, then an 


have been for rejecting Harvey’s testimony; if|eminent lawyer, and afterwards a judge; who 


not for hanging him forthwith. It was fortunate 
that the illusion of such eloquence is transient, 
and is soon dissipated by the exercise of sober 
reason. I confess, however, that nothing which 
I then heard so much convinced me of the ad- 
vocate’s power, as the speech of five minutes, 
which he made when he requested that the trial 
might be postponed till the next day. 


made remarks to those around him during the 
speech, declaring among other things that the 
old man was in his dotage. Itis much to be re- 
gretted that a statement so untrue should he per- 
petuated in a work of such value and celebrity. 

Patrick Henry had several sisters, with one of 
whom, the wife of Col. Meredith, of New Glas- 
gow, I was acquainted. Mrs. Meredith was not 


In addition to this it so happened that I heard | only a woman of unfeigned piety, but was in my 





the last speech which Mr. Henry ever made. It'judgment as eloquent as her brother; nor have 
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I ever met with a lady who more than equalled 
her in powers of speech. 

At an early period of my ministry, it became 
my duty to preach the funeral sermon of Mr. 
James Hunt, the father of the late Rev. James 
Hunt, of Montgomery county, Maryland. The 
death occurred at the house of a son who lived 
on Stanton river: Mr. Henry’s residence, Red 
Hill, was a few miles distant on the same river. 
Having been long a friend of the deceased, Mr. 
Henry attended the funeral, and remained to dine 
with the company ; on which occasion I was in- 
troduced to him by Captain William Craighead, 
who had been an elder in President Davies's 
church. These gentlemen had been friends in 
Hanover, but had not met for many years. The 
two old gentlemen met with great cordiality, and 
seemed to have high enjoyment in talking of old 
times. 

On the retrospect of so many years I may be 
permitted to express my views of the extraordi- 
nary effects of Henry's eloquence. The remark 
is obvious, in application not only to him, but to 
all great orators, that we cannot ascribe these 
effects merely to their intellectual conceptions, 
or their cogent reasonings, however great; these 
conceptions and reasons, when put on paper, 
often falldead. They are often inferior to the 
arguments of men whose utterances leave little 
impression. It has indeed been often said, 
both of Whitfield and of Henry, that their dis- 
courses, when reduced to writing, show poorly 
by the side of men who are no orators. Let me 
illustrate this, by the testimony of one whom I 
remember as a friend of my youth. General 
Posey was a revolutionary officer, who was sec- 
ond in command, under Wayne, in the expedi- 
tion against the Indians, a man of observation 
and cool judgment. He was in attendance on 
the debates of that convention in which there 
were so many displays of deliberative eloquence. 
He assured me, that after the hearing of Patrick 
Henry’s most celebrated speech in that body, he 
felt himself as fully persuaded that the Consti- 
tution as adopted would be our ruin, as of his 
own existence. Yet subsequent reflection res- 
tored his former judgment, and his well consid- 
ered opinion resumed its place. 

The power of Henry’s eloquence was due, 
first, to the greatness of his emotion and passion, 
accompanied with a versatility which enabled 
him to assume at once any emotion or passion 
which was suited to his ends. Not less indis- 
pensable, secondly, was a matchless perfection 
of the organs of expression, including the entire 
apparatus of voice, intonation, pause, gesture, 
attitude and indescribable play of countenance. 
In no instance did he ever indulge in an expres- 
sion that was not instantly recognized as nature 





itself, yet some of his penetrating and subduing 
tones were absolutely peculiar, and as inimitable 
as they were indescribable. ‘These were felt by 
every hearer, in all their force. His mightiest 
feelings were sometimes indicated and commu- 
nicated by a long pause, aided by an eloquent 
aspect, and some significant use of his finger. 
The sympathy between mind and mind is inex- 
plicable. Where the channels of communica- 
tion are open, the faculty revealing inward pas- 
sion great, and the expression of it sudden and 
visible, the effects are extraordinary. Let these 
shocks of influence be repeated again and again, 
and all other opinions and ideas are for the mo- 
ment absorbed or excluded, the whole mind is 
brought into unison with that of the speaker, 
and the spell-bound listener, till the cause ceases, 
is under an entire fascination. Then perhaps 
the charm ceases, upon reflection, and the infatu- 
ated hearer resumes his ordinary state. 

Patrick Henry of course owed much to his 
singular insight into the feelings of the common 
mind. In great cases, he scanned his jury, and 
formed his mental estimate; on this basis he 
founded his appeals to their predilections and 
character. It is what other advocates do in a 
lesser degree. 

When he knew that there were conscientious 
or religious men among the jury, he would most 
solemnly address himself to their sense of right, 
and would adroitly bring in scriptural citations. 
If this handle was not offered, he would lay bare 
the sensibility of patriotism. Thus it was when 
he succeeded in rescuing the man who had de- 
liberately shot down a neighbor; who moreover 
lay under the odious suspicion of being a tory, 
and who was proved to have refused supplies to 
a brigade of the American army. 

A learned and intelligent gentleman stated to 
me that he once heard Mr. Henry’s defence, of a 
man arraigned for a capital crime. So clear 
and abundant was the evidence, that my inform- 
ant was unable to conceive any grounds of de- 
fence, especially after the law had been ably 
placed before the jury by the att ney for the 
commonwealth. For a long time after Henry 
began, he never once adverted to the merits of 
the case or the arguments of the prosecution, 
but went off into a most captivating and diseur- 
sive oration on general topics, expressing opin- 
ions in perfect accordance with those of his hear- 
ers, until having fully succeeded in obliterating 
every impression of his opponent’s speech he ob- 
liquely approached the subject, and as occasion 
was offered dealt forth strokes which seemed 
to tell upon the minds of the jury. In this case, 


it should be added, the cause of truth prevailed 
over the art of the consummate orator. 


A. A. 
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: “JUST FOURTEEN YEARS AGO.” 
st 

l- BY SIDNEY DYER. 

it 

P. The merry matin song is heard, 

*” The emerald plains appear, 

| And wreathed with flowers sweet May returns, 
. The gem of all the year; 

- But O, to me it has a voice 

d Whose sweetness none can know, 

e It breathes those words which thrilled our hearts, 
1, Just fourteen years ago! 

)- 

is Each bosom, filled with gladness now, 


Bids care good-bye to day, 
While every voice pours forth a song 
To welcome rosy May ; 
td But O, to me there is no light 
\- So bright as Memory’s glow; 
And, dearest, thou art just the same, 
8 As fourteen years ago. 


Tis true, thy auburn locks then waved 
Like sunlight round thy brow, 

The rose was fresher on thy cheek, 
Thine eyes more bright than now ; 
But O, thy love has known no change, 

Nor ceased in strength to grow, 
8 Since first I clasped thee to my heart, 
Just fourteen years ago. 





st 

o : 

. Our spring of life has passed away, 

| The summer time is here, 

° Soon autumn’s sober hours will come, 
a And winter chill and drear ; 

)- But O, to us ’tis always May ; 

r Our hearts no seasons know, 

, Since first the twain were blent in one, 
4 Just fourteen years ago! 

0 

a 

ir 

[= 

: TO A HOUSE-PLANT. 
) 

v BY J. CLEMENT. 

yf 

, My heart is sad to see thee blooming here, 


Sweet Oleander! in thy lonely state ; 

Thou seemest like a mourner, robbed of mate. 
In meek young widowhood: and many a tear 
Steals from my eyes while I am bending near 
4 And drinking in thy looks disconsolate. 
~ But heavier grief completes my bosom’s freight 
n Than thy sad severance from thy kindred dear; 
d The eye that watched thy budding tenderness, 

And saw the shooting of thy slender leaves ; 
; The hand that wont thy later charms to dress, 
d And gathered love and duty, holy sheaves, 
Alike are cold, and may no more caress ; 


And hence this pattering fresh from sorrow’s eaves. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A Letter about «Florence Vane.” 


The following, which we take from the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette, possesses a sad interest for the friends and admi- 
rers of the lamented P. P. Cooke.—Ed. Mess. 


Messrs. Editors :—In the Gazette, of Satur- 
day, I perceived that you copied “ Florence 
Vane,” a poem by the late lamented Philip Pen- 
dieton Cooke, of Millwood, Virginia. I do not 
know from what source it was taken; but be as- 
sured, my dear sirs, that it differs, and that, too, 
widely, from the original. 

Like Cutter’s “ Song of Steam,” the poem in 
question, * Florence Vane,” has passed in ad- 
miration the severest ordeal of criticism; in 
other words, it is pronounced one of the best 
productions of its kind in the English language. 
I doubt not then you will agree with me, that it 
should be kept pure. 

With your kind permission, therefore, permit 
me, through the columns of the Gazette, to give 
you a little history of the poem, as related to me, 
by Mr. Cooke himself, only a short time before 
his death. 

Last September I wrote to him, that we had 
named a little daughter of ours Florence Vane, 
in honor of the poem; at the same time solici- 
ted the favor that he would send me a copy of 
it, in his own hand-writing. To this request he 
returned me an immediate answer, in which he 
says: 

‘You compliment me very gracefully, in call- 
ing your little girl after the heroine of my verses. 
If [never happen to be near enough to manifest 
a substantial interest in her welfare, she at least 
has secured one advantage, that of a very pretty 
name. But stranger things have happened than 
our becoming, one day, well known to each 
other. I may one of these days kiss little Flor- 


euce Vane, for her own sweet looks, pretty name, 
and your graceful kindness.” 


Mr. Cooke then further adds: 


*“[ send you a copy of the poem, in my own 
hand-writing, as you request. It was written 
many years ago, and. as you have guessed, with- 
out labor. It has been often published in a more 
enduring form, in ‘*Griswold’s American Poe- 
try,” “* Morris’ American Poetry,” “ The Book 
of Pearls,” and finally in a volume of my poems, 
issued by Carey & Hart two years since. This 
issue of Carey & Hart, is called * Froissart Bal- 
lads,” and other Poems. I have never under- 
stood the reason of the hold which so slight a 
work as Florence Vane has taken upon the pub- 
lic.” 


Again, Mr. Cooke says: 





‘Kiss your child for one whom, by your se- 
lection of a name for ber, you have elevated to 
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the dignity of a quasi god-father. I trust that 
she will live long, and be one day a cheerful and 
happy matron; and not die in her youth like the 
Florence of the song. for the poetry of being 
covered with lilies and daisies.” 


The sentiment contained in the above, is full 
of the true dignity, and fellow-feeling of a Poet, 
and a good man. Like the waters of a spring, 
it is nothing less than the pouring out of purity 
and vigorous freshness. It would be useless to 
state that the “gem,” in my family, will be “kept 
with care, and preserved with veneration.” I 
will now copy the Poem, together with the note 
which accompanied the same, believing that it 
will elicit no ordinary degree of reading interest : 


“FLORENCE VANE. 


“T loved thee long and dearly, 
Florence Vane, 

My life’s bright dream and early, 
Hath come again ; 

I renew in my fond vision, 
My heart’s dear pain— 

My hope, and thy derision, 
Florence Vane. 


“ The ruin lone, and hoary, 
The ruin old, 

Where thou did’st hark my story 
Ateven told— 

That spot, the hues Elysian 
Of sky and plain, 

I treasure in my vision, 
Florence Vane: 


“Thou wast lovelier than the roses 
In their prime, 

Thy voice excelled the closes 
Of sweetest rhyme. 

Thy heart was as a river 
Without a main— 

Would I had loved thee never, 
Florence Vane. 


“ But f.irest, coldest, wonder! 
Thy glorious clay 

Lieth the green sod under— 
Alas the day! 

And it boots not to remember 
Thy disdain— 

To quicken Love’s pale ember, 
Florence Vane. 


“ The lilies of the valley, 
By young graves weep, 
The daisies love to dally 
Where maidens sleep. 
May their bloom, in beauty vying, 
Never wane, 
Where thine earthly part is lying, 
Florence Vane.” 


Note to this MS. copy. 
“The idea contained in the two lines of the 
third stanza— 


‘Thy heart was as a river 
Without a main’— 


is not clearly expressed. The editor of the 











‘Knickerbocker’ took the pains to discover 
this. My meaning, I suppose, was that Flor- 
ence did not want the capacity to love. but di- 
rected her love to no object. Her passion went 
flowing like the currents of a lost river. Byron 
has a kindred idea expressed by the same figure. 
Perhaps his verses were in my mind when [ 
wrote my Own: 


‘She was the ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated all.— The Dream. 


‘But no verse ought to require to be interpre- 
ted, and if I were composing Florence Vane 
now, I would avoid the over-concentrated ex- 
pression in the two lines, and make the idea 
clearer. As it is, I leave it, more than satisfied 
with the favor which has been shown to such a 
mere trifle, in many ways; but now most ex- 
traordinarily in the taking a name from it, for the 
child of strangers, born seven hundred miles 
away in the West! 

“When littlhe Frorence Vane Hunt comes 
after awhile, in inquiring how her name origi- 
nated, to read this, she may care to know that 
‘Florence Vane’ came into my mind, one spring 
day, as I walked in a flower-garden, and heard 
my young wife sing from a window of an old 
country house.” 


Yours faithfully, 
J. HUNT, Jr. 
Banks of the Ohio, March 19th, 1850. 





SONG. 
The Page’s Serenade of Mary, Queen of Scots. 


The brightest stars now gem the sky, 
And moonbeams glitter on the lake, 
Save where Lochlevin’s turrets high 
A dark and lengthen’d shadow make. 
Refreshing odours scent the air, 
Exhaling from some mossy dell, 
Where blossom flow’ rets wild and fair, 
And grows the lovely Scotch Bluebell! 
Sweet Queen awake! 


Eolian music floats along 
In plaintive murmurs on the gale, 
As if the Zephyrs, in their song, 
Thy sad captivity bewail. 
The scene is beautiful to view! 
The murmur’d music sweet to hear! 
Then rise fair Queen !—one follower true, 
Thy faithful minstrel, lingers near, 
Fair Queen arise! 


Without thy presence, what to me 
Are Nature’s charms, or Music’s voice ? 
With thine united they must be, 
To wake this pensive heart rejoice. 
Ah then, sweet Sovereign! from thy tower 
Look out upon the skies and earth, 
And add to theirs, thy beauty’s power, 
To call the minstrel’s raptures forth. 
Sweet Queen arise ! 


J. M. C. 
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and foreible expression. The announcement of 
the oceasion excited a wide interest. A large 
auditory was assembled in the Tabernacle, in- 
cluding not only the most intelligent portion of 
the Catholic population, but many Protestant 
You will have lost all interest in the proceed- | civiliaus, divines, professional men, and indeed, 
ings of the grand week of convocations before | all classes of citizens. 
my letter reaches you, and I will not inflict on The opening of his discourse appeared to make 
you a repetition of what has been already de-ja very favorable impression. He said that he 
scribed to satiety in the columns of the daily) wished to explain the teachings of Catholicism 
jouruals. The antique religious flavor of the an- on the practical relations of American politics, 
niversaries has evaporated to a very great de- with freedom and candor, without rhetorical col- 
gree, and although the motley costume of Broad-'orng and fanciful speculation, although he 
way has displayed a somewhat larger propo-tion ‘made no pretension to the character of a politi- 
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of white cravats than usual, the meetings have 
been perfumed less with the odor of sanctity, 


than with the spicy fragrance of political excite- | 
‘of every name were bound to do homage. 
itself in minute statistics of dollars and cents, | 
of slavery as it existed previous to the introduc- 
\tion of Christianity and during the early periods 


ment, and a redolent commercial zeal, showing 


with the balance of the sacred treasury too often 
on the wrong side. 


cian. His province was that of Catholic ethics, 


|which Jay back of all political distinctions. He 


was to announce truths, before which politicians 


He then went into a rapid historical discussion 


The week previous to the regular celebrations, ‘of the Church. Pagan Greece and Rome abound- 


a good deal of interest was excited by a lecture | 
in the Tabernacle, on the political relations of 
the Roman Catholic Church in this couutry, with | 
especial reference to the subject of Slavery and. 
the prospects of the Usien., The lecturer was 
the Rev. Dr. Cummings, formerly an assistant 
minister at the Cathedral, and now pastor of St. 
Stephen's, a new church in the upper part of the 
city. Dr. Cummings is a native of Maryland, | 
passed several of his early years in Florida and | 
New Orleaus, where many of his relatives now 
reside, and completed his education in Italy, 
whence he returned a few years since, with a 
brilliant reputation for abilities and accomplish- 
ments. 





‘ed with white slaves to an almost incredible ex- 
tent. The city of Athens with only 2'),000 free 
citizens, counted over 40,000 slaves. When 
Christianity came into the world she found it 
covered with bondmen. What course was adopt- 
ed by the Church!) One marked by consummate 


|wisdom and prudence, avoiding all fanaticism, 


all violeuce, all revolutionary convulsions, but 
proceeding steadily forward to the accomplish- 
| meut of her ends, which she gained to the admi- 
‘ration of the uuiverse. 

The earliest instance of slave-holding to which 


the Catholic Charch had alluded was that in ex- 
‘istence among the Patriarchs. 
Though still a young man, he holds an| men obtained possession of slaves by voluntary 


These venerable 


eminent rank in public estimation, no one, ex- |Submission, by purchase, and by conquest. No 
cept Bishop Hughes, surpassing him in learning | Catholic authority condemns them for so doing. 
and eloquence, while in original talent and versa- | It was inevitable in the condition of society 


tility of tastes, he is scarcely inferior to that ex- 
cellent prelate himself. He is a man of great’ 
modesty, having hitherto been not very widely 


which then existed. It was even highly advan- 
tageous in a pastoral country, for one who had 
neither flocks nor herds to give his services to a 


known beyond the limits of his peculiar religious | powerful leader, and thus gain the security 


circle, by any literary productions, with the ex- 
ception of some admirable contributions to the 
reviews, and a lecture vv * Pompeii,” which was 
delivered to the delight of an intelligent andience 
at the Stuyvesant Institute last winter. 

He was requested by several gentlemen of great 
respectability to pronounce the discourse alluded 
to in the Tabernacle. It was thought a favora- 
ible time to present the views of the Catholic 
Chruch on the subject to the public at large. 
He was believed to be singularly qualified to do 
justice to it, by his rare knowledge of history, 
his acquaintance with the general polities of the 
world, his freedom from ecclesiastical abstrac- 
tions, and his uncommon powers of attractive 


which he could not bave found by himself. Slave- 
ry was next met with under the Mosaic institu- 
tions. The great lawgiver of the Jews did not 
command it to be abolished. Coming down to 
the epoch of Christianity, we find sleat. the Apos- 
tles respected the order of society which they 
found in the world. They could not have de- 
nounced slavery without attacking the rights of 
property and thesystems of jurisprudence. ‘They 
left it to be controlled, softened, alleviated, orre- 
moved by the law of Christian charity. The 
Church denounced oppression and cruelty, but for 
slavery as an institution, she established no legis- 
lation but her sublime code of Christian charity. 








She preached to the servant,—obedience for the 
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love of God: to the naster,—mercy for fear of his | actors; the scenes were drawn out to an uncon- 
justice. If, in the course of time, the slave be-| scionablelength; the dialogue could not be sustain- 
came free, his liberty was accepted as the boon | ed with interest; and the plot was found to turn 
of Christian love, and his manumission took | on incidents that were too broadly stated for the 
place before the altar of God. taste of an American audience at the present day. 

This procedure of the Church was then com-| At the same time, the resemblance to the “ Ga- 
pared with the schemes of modern soi-disant brielle de Belle Isle’ of Dumas, was too striking 
philanthropists, whose measures were comment: | not to attract attention. Still, its true relation 
ed upon with a stringent, unsparing criticism, | ‘to the French play was not generally suspected. 
brilliant with wit, and pointed with sarcasm. | After the first surprise was over and people had 
They reminded him, he said, of the Chinese time to brush up their recollections, it was seen 
gastronomists referred to by Charles Lamb, who | that Mrs. Kemble’s original play was no original 
burned down their houses in order to roast pigs. | at all, but merely a reproduction of the comedy 

The conclusion of the lecture was in a strain | of Dumas, with a few changes to adopt it to the 
of glowing eloquence, depicting the blessings of American stage, but disguised with only a very 
the Union, and the importance to all of preserv-| transparent veil. The affair still makes a good 
ing it intact. The Republic, said Dr. C., is aj deal of talk. The meek and docile public do 
golden harp. of which the sovereign States form | not yet understand why the astute manager, who 
the silver chords, united in harmonious action | certainly had his eye teeth cut a long time ago, 
with no restraints but those of law. Destroy or | should pay five hundred dollars for a translation 
weaken one of these chords, you bring discord | 'which might be had for half the money; and still 
over the whole instrument. and turn the sw eet | less do they understand why their ears should 
voice of music into harsh jargon. The house ‘have been tickled with the promise of an origi- 
listened with breathless interest to his appeals,|ual production from a ruling favorite, when 
and testified by their hearty applauses, how deeply | nothing was forth-coming but a stale dish that 
they sympathised with the spirit in which he had | had been repeatedly served, and which at best 


presented the subject, whatever opinion they 
might hold as to many of his deductions. 

By this elaborate and brilliant discourse, Dr. 
Cummings has established his reputation as a 
bold and vigorous thinker, a master of a highly 
eloquent and imaginative style, and a singularly 
accomplished scholar. If he does not become 
entirely absorbed in the interests of the Church, | 
to which he is enthusiastically devoted, though 
not with any sectarian bitterness, he will be 
heard of often in the sphere of eloquence and 
elegant letters, and as one of the rising intellec- 
tual celebrities of our city. I hope you will not 
think I have taken up too much of your space 
with my description. 


The production of Mrs. Kemble’s new play at 
the Astor Place Theatre has caused a general 
sensation, though not precisely in the way anti- 
cipated by the manager. It had been announced 
with a great flourish of trumpets and posting of 
placards, that an original play was in prepara- 
tion by Mrs. Kemble. No intimation was given 
of its character. Every one supposed that the 
genius of the gifted lady was turned in a new di- 
rection, and was waiting impatiently for the first 
fruits. She had become such a universal favo- 
ite by her representations of Shakspeare, that all 
wished her complete success, and were prepared 
to give the kindest appreciation of her perform- 
ance. The night of the play, there was a gene- 
ral disappointment. The piece hung fire, in 





spite of the strenuous efforts of the manager and 





had little to recommend it but a certain piquant 
mystery in its construction. Itis also surprising 
that neither the author.nor the manager has as 
yet deigned a word of explanation. ‘The public 
have been deceived, and no care is taken to set 
them right. Whether this proceeds from defi- 
ance, or desperation, no one can decide, but the 
advisers of Mrs. Kemble cannot escape reproach 
for allowing her to remain in this position. 

I understand that a new tragedy has just been 
completed by Boker, the author of Calaynos and 
Anne Boleyn, which leaves his former produc- 
tions quite in the shade. It will be produced on 
the stage before publication, and is said to be 
admirably adapted for scenic effect. I am told 
by one or two gentlemen, to whom parts of it 
have been read in manuscript, that for the sus- 
tained interest of its plot, and the exquisite pu- 
rity of its diction, it is worthy of a place among 
the great dramatic writings of an earlier day. 

The new gallery of the National Academy of 
Design is now open, and attracts a good many 
visitors. The pictures are arranged in a series 
of rooms, producing a good effect in general, 
though some artists have reason to coimplain 
that injustice is done to their works, by their dis- 
tribution on the walls. The exhibition presents 
a great variety of mediocre pictures, more cred- 
itable to the intentions than to the genius of their 
authors. There are, however, several land- 
scapes by Durand, Church, Doughty, and Crop- 
sey, in their best style, some fancy pieces of great 
merit by the Flaggs, Mrs. Dessell, Mount, and 
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Hicks, with three or four portraits by the last 
named artist that are painted in a superior style 
of execution. They show great vigor and bold- 
ness of coloring, reminding you in this respect 
of the happy audacity of Gilbert Stuart, though 
with far greater delicacy of finish, and at the same 
time are distinguished for their powerful expres- 
sion of the ideal, without in any degree sacrifi- 
cing fidelity to nature. With a full appreciation 
of the intellect and sentiment to be embodied in 
his portraits, he gives them a substantial, vital, 
muscular frame work, that assures you of their 
reality of their being genuine, unmistakable 
creatures of flesh and blood, and no dream-like 
shadows. Mr. Hicks has returned from Italy 
within the past year, where he devoted himself to 
the study and practice of his art with great as- 
siduity and has at once taken a distinguished 
rank in his profession. He is a man of original 
genius, of sincere enthusiasm for art, and with 
talents highly cultivated by his residence abroad, 
and now promises to achieve a noble reputation 
among his countrymen. Mrs. Dessell is a Ger- 
man lady of rare ability, a pupil of the Dissel- 
dorf school, and now pursuing ber art with great 
success in New York. She hasremarkable cor- 
rectness and brilliancy of coloring. which, with 
her originality of manner, give a peculiar charm 
to her paintings, especially to her representations 
of Italian scenes. Cranch is another new artist, 
lately returned from Italy, who has painted sev- 
eral pleasing landscapes, and bids fair to attain 
distinction. 


I notice that a copy of the original manuscript 
of Washington’s Farewell Address, which was 
bid off last winter for $2,500 by Mr. James Lenox 
of this city, has been printed in a beautiful edi- 
tion for gratuitous distribution. The edition con- 
sists of only 54 copies in folio and 175 in quarto, 
which are to be presented as gifts to certain pub- 
lic institutions and to the private friends of Mr. 
Lenox. Prefixed to the volume are two admi- 
rable engravings of the portraits of Washington, 
by Peale and Stuart. The Mercantile Library 
of New York has received a copy, and the ben- 
efaction will probably be extended to similar in- 
stitutions in different cities. 


The Harpers are about bringing out a periodi- 
cal which they have had in contemplation for 
some time, to be called Harpers’ New Monthly 
Magazine. It is to consist principally of selec- 
tions, but on a different plan from Littell’s Living 
Age. or Bidwell’s Eclectic Magazine, including, 
in addition to the cream of the foreign periodi- 
cals, the serial stories publishing by Dickens, 
Thackeray, and other popular English writers, 


current literature. It is intended to present 
the true “spirit of the age,” as expressed in the 
productions of the master minds now devoted to 
periodical literature. Asa mirror of the fleet- 
ing, multiform, brilliant, intellectual phantasma- 
goria, which now fill the public eye, it will pos- 
sess greater completeness and fidelity than any 
thing which now issues from the press. Every 
number will contain as much matter as a com- 
mon duodecimo of the sort, for instance, of the 
Boston edition of Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land, while the yearly subscription will be less 
than the average price of periodicals. They 
mean to place it under the most competent edi- 
toral supervision that can be obtained, sparing 
no expense to make it an honor to American 
literary enterprise both in its intellectual ability 
and its mechanical execution. The first number 
is to be published in June, and will perhaps be 
seen by many of your readers before this letter. 
The Harpers have just brought out a new edi- 
tion of their Catalogue, which is quite a luxuri- 
ous morceau for the bibliomaniac, presenting, as 
it does, such a variety of attractive title-pages, 
that it makes one feel wiser merely to run them 
over with his fingers. 


The lights and shades of New-York society 
have been the theme of racy discussion for the 
last month by several piquant arbiters of taste, 
and high priests of the minor morals. Willis 
complains that the wits have stolen his thunder, 
and that he woke up one fine morning the most 
astonished man in the universe to find his oecu- 
pation gone. His successors, I imagine, will 
give us more of the growl of the thunder, than 
the brilliancy of the lightning as compared with 
the quick, electric flashes that dart from his pen, 
always beautiful and fascinating even when most 
distinctive. His compeers in this social mission 
have said many clever things, but in too dry and 
didactic a manner to suit the nature of the 
subject. Among them all, the philosophical 
De Trobriand, the erudite Carl Benson, and 
the lively “Unknown” of the Lorguette, we 
have obtained the most unexceptionable recipes 
for good society. If people continue to be 
bores, it is their own fault. They have been 
taught how to be agreeable, until the thing has 
become as easy as to brew a bow! of punch or 
to make an apple-dumpling. The only trouble 
is to find the materials and then how to get the 
apples in. I fear we shall have to wait till the 
* good time coming” is far advanced before the 
hurried, helter-skelter elements of society here 
can be moulded into the forms of aesthetic ele- 
gance, and grace which our * voices erying in the 





extracts from striking articles in the American 


wilderness” are now preaching up with such 


reviews and magazines, and original notices of' apostolic unction. ‘Till that millenium rolls ig 
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sight, I suppose, one cannot do better than to 
acquiesce in giving Boston the palm of intellee- 
tual society, where conversation is cultivated asa 
necessity and an art, and to the delightful cities of 
the South the charm of social, spontaneous free- 
dom and courtesy, while our huge, elephantine 
metropolis, “curls its lithe proboscis,” in inef- 
fectual imitation, but can never bring its discor- 
dant materials into a true gregarious unity. 
Speaking of the “ Lorgnette,” let me tell you 
that it has kept on its even track, until ithas won 
its way to a high place in popular esteem. Its 
tone is that of a gentleman, not of a cynic, its 
humor is almost invariably refined, and its lan- 
guage felicitous and chaste, to a most exemplary 
degree. The headlong critics, who have taken 
it for granted that because it was free from the 
slaug of the Bowery, and did'nt always “talk 
horse” are beginning to get an inkling of their 
blunder. 
ed, and now that it has cut its teeth, and is able 
to go alone, we may predict for it a great run 
both in town and country. ‘The author’s name 
is still a secret. 


I have been told as a great secret upon most in- | 
fallible good authority by people who are never, 
mistaken in matters of literary gossip, the names | 


A new series has just been commenc- | 


Upon my honor, I declare to, 
you that I have not the slightest idea who he is. | 


bears nor gruff men can scare away, a love of 
fun which never sleeps, and a sympathy with 
nature that the sight of the forest, the ocean, or 
the sky easily kindles into rapture,— all express- 
ed in a style as sweet and natural as the song of 


birds, giving a fascination to his narrative like 


that of an old English ballad, to say nothing of 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Mr. Bryant, who has seen many men and 
many cities, as often with the eye of a man 
of the world, as of a poet, has collected his 
letters, written at various times, into one of 
Putnam's elegant volumes, with a clear, rich 
type, and paper with the delicious satin smooth- 
ness of the best London print. They are writ- 
ten in a style of exquisite propriety, showing the 
singularly acute power of observation for which 
his poetry is so distinguished, and describing with 
great beauty many of the most remarkable lo- 
calities in Europe and in the United States. His 
comments on society and manners are lively and 
graphic, pervaded with a quaint and mischiev- 
ous humor, for the most partof a general nature, 
and never indulging in the slightest approach to 
personality. ‘The tone of his book is one of 
great refinement, some would say of too astrin- 
gent reserve, and it must be confessed, that the 
| temperature would admit of a trie more warmth 





of some ten or a dozen who are the fathers of | without injury. It is happily free from the bitter- 


the child, but among them all the true author of| 


the deed disappears and the curious public is no 
wiser than before. Whoever he may be, he is a 
shrewd fellow, and will keep his own secret, uu- 
til he is fully surrounded with all the prestige 
that can be got from concealment, leaving peo- 
ple to guess whether he is “a mystery in a wind- 
ing sheet,” or a mountain in a fog. 


The press has been as busy as ever the past 
month, with, perhaps, a greater variety than 
usual of popular, readable productions. Asa 
charming book of travels you willagree with me 
that Bayard Taylor's ndive record of his Cali 
fornian experiences bears away the prize from 
all competitors. He combiness the practical 
shrewdness of an old stager, with such a daring 
love of adventure, and sueh a fresh political en- 
thusiasm., that his narrative is as fragrant as the 
aromatic woods, of which he presents such de- 
lightful descriptions. His book is certainly val- 
uable for the abundant information it gives con- 
cerning all that relates to the new El Dorado, 
and every gold digger and emigrant would do 
well to let it take the place of a pistol in the 
breast pocket; but, without reference to its sta- 
tistics aud its practical direction, which he lays 
down with the gravity of a Co meciicut peda- 
gogue, there is a bounding vivacity of spirit, a 
a wiraculous good nature, which neither grisly 


uess of the party politician, and can be read with 
interest by those who are far from fraternizing 
with his public career. 

A new novel, * Talbot and Vernon,” publish- 
ed by Baker and Scribner, bids fair to achieve 
celebrity, and certainly gives a very favorable 
idea of the talents of the anonymous author, 
who is said to be a young man of one of the 
Western States, indebted for the best part of his 
education to his experience as a soldier in the 
American army in Mexico. 

Mrs. Robinson, the accomplished wife of Prof. 
R., the eminent Oriental scholar of this city, has 
enlarged her contributions to the * Literature of 
the Slavic Nations,” which procured her great 
credit in Europe a few years since, and brought 
them out in a handsome volume, with ao intro- 
duction by Prof. R. ‘They contain many curious 
specimens of the strangely fanciful poetry of 
those Northern bards, and will well repay the 
scholar for an attentivestudy. ‘The translations 
are executed with admirable skill, and the whole 
work is a most successful effort of female au- 
thorship, in a department of letters that has been 
little cultivated. 

The decease of the sweet and gifted poetess, 
|Mrs. Osgood, which took place last Sunday, is 
an event that sends deep sorrow to many hearts. 
Your readers will be interested in the enclosed 
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extract, from a feeling and beautiful tribute to 
her memory, which appeared in one of our daily. 
journals. writtea by one who had a warm ap- | 
preciation of the many admirable qualities of 
her character and genius. 

“She was always of a fragile constitution, 
easily acted upon by whatever affects health, 
and in her later years, except in the more genial 
seasons of the spring and autumn, was frequenily 
an invalid. In the winter of 1347-8 she suffered 
more than ever previously, but the next winter 
she was better, and her husband, who was ad- 
vised by his physicians to discontinue for awhile 
the practice of his profession, availed bimself of 
the opportunity to go in pursuit of health and 
riches to the mines of the Pacific. He left New 
York on the Sth of February, 1849, and was ab- 
sent a year. Mrs. Osgood’s health was varia- 
ble during the summer, which she passed chiefly 
at Saratoga Springs, in the company of a family 
of intimate friends; and as the colder months 
came on, her strength decayed, so that before 
the close of November she was confined to her 
apartments. She bore her sufferings with res- 
ignation, and her natural hopefulness cheered 
her all the while, with remembrances that she 
had before come out with the flowers and the 
embracing airs, and dreams that she would again 
be in the world with nature. Two or three 
weeks ago her husband carried her in his arms, 
like a child, to a new home, and she was happier | 
than she had been for months, in the excitement, 
of selecting its furniture, brought in specimens 
or in patterns to her bedside. ‘ We shall be so' 
happy!’ was her salutation to the few friends, 
who were admitted to see her ; but they saw, and 
her physicians saw, that her life was ebbing fast, 
and that she would never again see the brooks 
and green fields for which she pined, nor even 
any of the apartments but the one she occupied 
of her own house. A friend communicated the 








paper flowers for her, and teaching her to make 
them; and she wrote to her these verses,—her 
dying song: 
You’ve woven roses round my way 
And gladdened all my being; 


How much I thank you none can say 
Save only the All-seeing. 


May He who gave this lovely gift, 
This love of lovely doings, 

Be with you wheresoe’er you go, 
In ev’ry hope’s pursuings! 


I’m going through the Eternal gates 
Ere June’s sweet roses blow! 

Death’s lovely angel leads me there— 
And it is sweet to go. 

May 7th, 1850. 

**At the end of five days,—at fifteen minutes 
before four o'clock, on Sunday, the 12th of 
May.—as gently as one goes to sleep, she with- 
drew iuto a better world. 

On Tuesday her remains were removed to 
Boston, to be interred in the cemetery of Mount 
Auburn. It was a beautiful day in the fulness 
of the spring; mild and calm, and clouded to a 
solemn shadow. Inthe morning, as the com- 
pany of the dead and living started, the birds 
were singing what seemed to her friends a sad- 
der song than they were wont to sing: and as 
the cars flew fast on the long way, the trees 
bowed their luxuriant foliage, and the flowers in 
the verdant fields were swung slowly on their 
stems, filling the air with the gentlest fragrance ; 
and the streams, it was fancied, checked their 
turbulent speed to move in sympathy. as from 


‘the heart of nature tears might flow for a dead 


worshipper. God was thanked that all the ele- 
ments were ordered so, that sweetest incense, 
and such natural music, and reverent aspect of 
the silent world, should wait upon her, as so 
many hearts did. in this last journey. She slept 
all the while, nor waked when, in the evening, 


terrible truth to her, in studiously gentle words, | in her native city, a few familiar faces bent above 


reminding her that in heaven there is richer and 
more delicious beauty, that there is no discord 
in the sweet sounds there, no poison in the per- 
fume of the flowers there, and that they know 
not any sorrow who are with Our Father. She 
read the brief note almost to the end silently, 
and then turned upon her pillow like a child, and 
wept the last tears that were in a fountain, which 
had flowed for every grief but hers she ever 
knew. ‘I cannot leave my beautiful home,” 
she said, looking about upon the souvenirs of 
many an affectionate recollection; “ and my noble 
husband—and Lily and Mary!” These last are 
her children. The sentence of her friend was 
confirmed by other friends, and she resigned her- 
self to the will of God. The next evening but 


her, with difficult looks through tears, and scarcely 
audible words to bid farewell to her. Ov Wed- 
nesday she was buried. with some dear ones who 
had gone before her.—heside her mother and her 
daughter,--in that City of Rest, more sacred 
now than all before had made it, to those whose 
spirits are attuned to beauty or to Sorrow,— 
those twin sisters, so rarely parted, until the last 
has led the first to Heaven.” 


_-— 





GOOD VERSES OF A BAD POET. 


Few things in Drvden or Pope are finer than these lines 
by a man whom they both derided—Sir Richard Black- 
more. 

ExHavsTED travellers that have undergone 

The sco:chinz heats of Life’s intemperate zone, 

Haste for refreshment to their beds beneath, 





one, a young girl went to amuse her, by making 


And stretch themselves in the cool shades of Death. 
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SONNET. 


Written on avery small sheet of note-paper, upon which 
a lady had requested the Author to indite some verses. 


Were I the Poet-Laureate of the Fairies 
Writing with rose-wood, on a rose-leaf page, 
Or could I, like your beautiful canaries, 

Sing with free heart and happy, in a cage— 
Perhaps I might within this little space 

(As in some Eastern tale, by magic power 

A giant is imprisoned in a flower,) 

Have told you something with a poet’s grace— 
But I need wider limits, ampler scope— 

A world of freedom for a world of passion, 

And even then the glory of my hope, 

Would not be uttered in its stateliest fashion ; 
Yet Lady! when fit language shall have told it, 
You'll find your heart full large enough to hold it. 


AGLAavUs. 





A Few Thoughts on the Death of John C. 
Calhoun. 


In our last number, there was published a noble tribute 
to the memory of the late Mr. Calhoun, written upon the 
immediate occasion of his death. We give below some 
reflections on the same melancholy theme from another 
hand—a gentleman who, though still young, was honored 
with the intimate acquaintance of the illustrious and la- 
mented senator, to a degree perhaps not extended to any 
other person out of the immediate circle of his family. 
The article reached us too late for publication in May, 
but it will be none the less acceptable to the general reader 
at this time.—Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess. 


“ Now is the stately column broke, 

The beacon light is quenched in smoke, 
The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 

The warder silent on the hill.” 


No journal, calling itself Southern, ean pass 
unnoticed the death of the great Southerner, o 
fail to pay its tribute to the memory of the grea 
American, whom the federated nations of our 
States now lament./ John Caldwell Calhoun 


(was in truth the great American, for no one in 


modern times more thoroughly understood those 
principles of human liberty, which it was the mis- 
sion of our people to spread over a vast conti- 
nent. He was still more the great Southerner, 
for he was a perfect master of the arts of gov- 


“ernment and the social organization which are 


peculiar to the South, and which are the indis- 
pensable means of success in fulfilling that mis- 
sion. 

The storm of civil commotion, which raged 
throughout the land, has been for a moment 
hushed; the din and tumult of the battle has 
been stilled, while we listened to the kuell that 





— 


tolled for the departed spirit of our great leader, 
Death has struck a blow which went home to 
the hearts of all, both of those who differed. and 
those who agreed with him in opinion; for all 
feel that a mighty man has fallen in Israel; nay 
more—all feel that an honest councillor, a true- 
hearted lover of his country has been taken from 
amongst us. We may have lost men whom 
some thought greater, or in whose political creed 
a larger number accorded; but never, since the 
death of Washington. has there been any states- 
man, in the purity of whose virtue there was 
such universal confidence. His friends, his great 
rivals,—nay, his foes, the very abolitionists,— 
render him this just tribute. We cannot too 
deeply feel the loss of such a man at a time like 
this, when the darkest night involves our skies, 
and the ship of state, with torn sails and broken 
masts, no longer knows her rudder, but drifts on 
to unknown seas. The holy traditions of the 
Revolution are passing away, and with them 
pass the great statesmen who were brought up 
at the feet of the Gamaliels of that day,—men, 
who, in their youth, drank at the very fountain- 
heads of American liberty. A few mighty oaks 
still attest the grandeur of the primeval forest, 
but how soon must they fall before Time, the 
Destroyer. Calhoun has gone, and when the 
two or three of his contemporaries yet left, shall 
have followed, who will be left to command pub- 
lic confidence by fidelity tried in a thousand bat- 
tles, and gigantic intellects, which in 


“their mighty war 
Shook realms and nations in its jar?” 


It is perhaps too soon to appreciate Calhoun’s 
character justly. Our eyes are still dazzled by 
the blaze of his genius, and our hearts still gush 
Wi ve for his virtues,/ We may safely com- 

it our statéSman’s fame to the keeping of an 
impartial posterity. And yet itsimpartiality will 
arise TORTIE distance which separates it from 
him; its judgment will be cool, because it has 
not had our opportunities of knowing and of 
seeing the great man we have so bonored and so 
loved, and it is a deep philosophy which teaches 
us that no human being can be thoroughly known, 
until love brings his nature into communion with 
ours. We cannot then forbear adding our fee- 
ble quota to the materials on which posterity will 
form its judgment; we do so to gratify our own 
feelings, and not in the vain hope of adorning 
that sepulchre of glory, where Calhoun 


“—-in such pomp does lie, 
That kings, for such a tomb, would wish to die.” 


Mr. Calhoun’s mind combined, in a rare de- 
gree, all the qualities which constitute an intel- 
lect of the highest order. The demonstrative 
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faculty was wonderfully strong; no man jn our 
country, since Marshall, has been his equal, 
as a logician. His arguments are adamantine 
chains ;—ad mit the first proposition, and the con- 
clusion is inevitable. Like Marshall, he thought 
that the great art of logic was in rightly putting 
that first proposition, and in the statement of his 
case. He would begin with something so plain, 
and which seemed so far removed from the point 
in issue, that his opponents would sneer at it as 
a barren abstraction, or a useless truism. And 
yet he would soon show it to be identical with 
the very conclusion he was seeking to establish. 

But this logical power does not, of itself, make 
a first-rate mind. It has often been highly de- 
veloped in men, who were unable to make any 
durable impression on the course of human af- 
fairs. Such men are the great majority of the 
intellectual laborers of the world, and their ap- 
propriate office is to work upon the materials 
and premises, which are furnished by the few 
master minds who stamp their image upon the 
coin of thought, which shall pass current through 
all ages. Such creative genius is always ac- 
companied by a suggestive style in writing and 
speaking. A broad line divides all the works of 
these two classes of mind. We may be delight- 
ed with the beauty of a poem, the eloquence of 
an oration, or the close, keen logic of a demon- 
stration; but if they are the work of a man of 
mere talents, their effect is transitory. Our minds 
are not stirred up to new trains of thought, but 
passively repeat the ideas and images that are 
presented to us. Not so with the language of 
true genius, with the suggestive style, filled with 
the seeds of thought, which are ever ready to 
burst into grand fruit-bearing trees if they fall on 
a kindly soil. To preserve unity of composi- 
tion, such an author may keep closely to his sub- 
ject; he may reject all adventitious ornaments, 
and all digressive thoughts; he may condense, 
till every idea and every word bears directly on 
his subject, and such was pre-eminently the case 
with Calhoun. And yet his writings cannot be 
read passively. Our minds are roused to the 
exertion of thinking over,—(and this is very dif- 
ferent from mere reading,)—his thoughts, and 
these are ever opening before the reader new 
tracks of kindred thought, which. indicate the 
manifold relations of the author’s ideas to the 
system of universal truth. This has been char- 
acteristic of the mighty masters of thought in all 
ages, of the Platos and Aristotles, the Bacons 
and Newtons, the Homers and the Shakspeares. 
The very mauny-sidedness of their thoughts proves 
them to be detached parts of the great whole of 
Divine truth, and by whatever name we call the 
power of seeing these portions,—Reason, or 


sessed it in a degree second to none in our day, 


and surpassed by few in any age. 

In what is commonly called style, Mr. Cal- 
houn’s most remarkable traits were conciseness, 
and the almost entire absence of ornament. His 
delivery, as an orator, was distinguished by an 
earnestness, which was indeed a part of his whole 
nature. His flashing eye, and the repressed en- 
ergy of his manner impressed all who heard him, 
in public or in private, with his deep, heartfelt 
conviction of the truth of what he said. This 
ardent sincerity amply supplied the place of all 
the graces of oratory,—(though his manly man- 
ner was not wauting in grace,)—and his eye and 
his gesture gave force to every word, and filled 
up the gaps in his sentences, so as to make that 
sound smooth and perfect, which now often reads 
roughly and almost ungramatically. Yet the 
forcible simplicity of the style charms the reader 
into forgetting such petty defects. He never 
used a figure for ornament, and rarely for illus- 
tration; the few exceptions are always remarka- 
ble for their fitness and chasteness. 

His taste in this regard was closely connected 
with the entire absence of any love for show in 
his character. No worthy of the elder Republic 
of Rome could have been more simple-hearted 
than Calhoun. Nothing in him was meant for 
the eye of the world; his personal tastes and 
habits, even his dress and his chamber, were re- 
markable for their plain neatness. Mr. Web- 
ster has paid a just tribute to his wonderful pow- 
ers of conversation, and their singular fascination 
for all, especially the young. The magic lay in 
the union of his great talents with the kindly sim- 
plicity of his heart. There was no effort to make 
an impression on his guests, no appearance of 
letting himself down to the level of their minds 
or information. On the contrary, he received 
all, the high and the humble, the old and the 
young, as equals. He would discourse, without 
reserve, of the great themes which always filled 
his mind, and talk of men and things with a truly 
surprising degree of freedom. He seemed in- 
capable of supposing that this confidence would 
be abused, or that others, particularly the young, 
were less guileless than himself. Such was the 
childlike simplicity of a heart, that so loved truth 
and honor, that it could not believe, except upon 
positive evidence, that they were wanting in 
others. \ 

Akin to this was his great moral courage ; we 
have never known any one, who had so perfect 
a reliance on the power of truth, and the capa- 
city of the people to be convinced of it. We 
have sometimes thought he carried this feeling 
too far,—that he did not sufficiently remember 





Imagination, or a union of both,—Calhoun pos- 


Vor. XVI—48 


that truth requires long,—often, very long,—pe- 
riods of time for her operations. Hence Mr. 
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Calhoun was always before his day, and he has 
more than once sacrificed the brightest prospects 
of the very highest political honors in defence of 
opinions, that he lived to see adopted by his op- 
ponents, and made the successful rallying-ery of 
a great party. He always rejeeted timid coun- 
sels, and used to say, “I will do my duty, no mat- 
ter what may be the consequences.” He never 
hesitated to avow his opinions, however unpopu- 
lar, for, as he often said, he had never known 
the time when the American people could not be 
made to see the truth. Henee he was always 
hopeful, and this cheerful confidence in the power 
of reason attended him to the last; but a few 
weeks since, when speaking of the necessity and 
difficulty of placing a great question before the 
people in its true light, his touching, and uncon- 
scious exclamation was, “Ah! what would J 
give for one day of sound health to express my 
views!” Would to God it had been vouchsafed 
him !—We may judge from his last great speech 
what we have lost. It was the opinion of some 
of the oldest and wisest of his brother senators 
of either party, that this was the finest effort of 
his life. Atleast, it proved, what has often been 
predicted, that his mind, ever active, ever ad- 
vancing from high to higher, would burn brightly 
to the last, and would know no darkening cloud 
on its path into the full effulgence of Heaven. 
His mortal frame was slowly wasted away by 
the increasing fires of the immortal spirit within. 
His vision grew clearer, till, as he lately told us, 
in his conviction-bearing way, ‘he could see far, 
far into the future,—farther than ever before.” 
His soul became purer and purer, and his pow- 
ers mightier and mightier, until this world was 
too low, too narrow a sphere of action, and 


“ Then with no fiery throbbing pain, 
No cold gradations of decay, 

Death broke at once the vital chain, 
And freed his soul the nearest way.” 


knew how much he had done even in this way. 
Perhaps we may learn more, when we receive 
the great work on Government, which he has 
bequeathed to mankind, where he bas, doubtless, 
indulged his fondness for tracing back the ideas 
and institutions of the present, to their originals 
and analogues in the past. The constitution of 
the Roman and Hebrew States, of the Italian 
Republics, and of Anglo-Saxon society, all gave 
him new views of our own political organisation. 
He had been a close student of Aristotle’s Polities, 
and he used to say that literature and philoso- 
phy had sustained no greater loss than the latter 
part of that work, in which were described the 
various politics that prevailed in Greece and her 
colonies. Such, we think, was also the judg- 
ment of Niebuhr, whom Mr. Calhoun greatly 
admired. Another book, of which he often 
spoke, was Machiaveili’s History of Florence, 
and there were no writings of which he was 
fonder than Burke’s. ‘This may seem a little 
curious, when we contrast his own severe sim- 
plicity of manner with Burke’s exuberance of 
splendid ornament; but both were alike remark- 
able for their suggestive style and creative genius. 

Mr. Calhoun’s political career divides itself 
into two parts, the one before he was elected 
Vice-President, the other, after. ‘The former 
belongs to our Revolutionary era; the warriors 
and statesmen of that day were still living, and 
active in finishing the great work of American 
Independence. None of the young generation 
brought more ardor and power to their aid than 
Calhoun,—the young Hercules, as Mr. Madison, 
(we think) called him. The war of 1812, and 
Mr. Monroe’s course in opposition to the Holy 
Alliance, were the necessary means of achieving 
an equal position for us in the world. The Rev- 
olution was not completed,—we were not truly 
Independent, until the latter period, when our 
flag rode triumphant on every sea, and our eagle 
soared unharmed across the continent. Peace 
was then needful for our work of subduing the 


Mr. Calhoun was not a learned man, in the | wilderness, and to reap the rich harvest of the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, for he never | many discoveries in art, which have distingushed 


had leisure for the details of scholarship. But 
he was an exceedingly well-informed man, and 
his various scientific and literary visiters always 
came away astonished at the knowledge he dis- 
played of their respective departments, and the 
power and originality with which he conversed 
upon them. He gleaned much information from 
talking with others, and he distinguished, with 
surprising sagacity, the true and valuable from 
the spurious and erroneous. He was so quick, 
and his mind so active, that he thought more in 
a year than other men, even of equal talents, 
would in ten. Hence he could dispense with 
long courses of studious reading, though few 


| 
| 





| 


the present age. Peace, more than once pow- 
erfully sustained by Mr. Calhoun’s efforts, reign- 
ed throughout Christendom; but in its bosom 
lurked Socialism, the most dangerous enemy civi- 
lisation has ever known. If the world was be- 
coming more democratic, it had, at the same 


‘time, unfortunately preserved the centralised or- 


ganisation, which despotism and _ plundering 
oligarchies had formerly established for their own 
benefit. Other causes everywhere promoted a 
tendency to centralisation. But the ultimate 
form of a centralised democracy is Socialism. 
The whole of the latter period of Mr. Calhoun’s 
life was devoted to an unceasing war upon this 
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foe. He detected and exposed it under all its 
disguises, and especially in the most atrocious 
crusade, it has ever undertaken, for the abo- 
lition of negro slavery throughout the world. 
He has never been more profound, or more suc- 
cessful, than in showing the identity of abolition- 
jsm and socialism, and that the same principles, 
which lead to the former, must end in over- 
throwing all the rights of property, and every 
relation that God has instituted between man 
and man. We have, in truth, fallen upon evil | 
times; the waves of socialism and of abolition- 
ism, are running mountain-high, and threaten to 
engulf all that mankind has achieved in the long | 
course of time. Where shall we rest our hopes 
of safety in such a storm? What State in the | 
civilised world is wise enough, and strong enough | . 
to weather its assault?) Not Russia, which is | 
but a camp of soldiers, ruling with the sword | 
vast hordes of barbarians. Not Germany, or) 
France, where all attempts at freedom end in| 
anarchy,—where the Atheistic ravings of Proud- 
hon, the insane socialism of Louis Blane, or the 
profligate counsels of the debauchee Rollin are 
mistaken for the holy wisdom of Republicanism. 
Scarcely in debt-ridden England, and as little can 
we rest our hopes in our Northern States—the 
congenial soil of every species of fanaticism,— 
where mere Numbers reign supreme, and the 
rights of property become daily more insecure, 


and which, but for the conservative influence of 


the Federal Union, would quickly fall into hope- 
less anarchy. No! our Southern States are the 
only ark of safety for civilisation. Its mighty 
guardian is gone: let us hasten in multitudes to 
veeupy the post, which he alone could singly fill; 
let us unfalteringly defend the ark, which shail 
safely ride the waves of fire, till the deluge sub- 
sides, and the bow of promise adorn the retreat- 
ing storm. 


But we must forbear, for our limits are nearly 
filled, and we have said nothing of what was, 
above all things, admirable in Mr. Calhoun,—his 
virtues? Yet what can we say, that will be ad- 
equate ! or that will heighten the public sense of 
their beauty? Shall we speak of that “ plain, 
heroic magnitude of mind,’”’ which looked to his 
own conscience alone for its reward, and would 
have scorned to buy a world by the sacrifice of | 
one iota of his duty? Shall we name that kind- | 
liness of feeling, which irresistibly attracted all 
within its sphere; or that devotion to his coun- 
try’s good, which only ceased to throb with the 
last pulsation of his heart? Alas! what boots 
it to recount his services; to tell how often he 
renounced the highest prize of public life, when 
almost in his grasp, because the service of truth 
required it? What avails it to tell 


“ His worth, who, in his mightiest hour, 
A bauble held the pride of power, 
Spurned at the sordid lust of pelf, 

And served his country for herself?” 


The people everywhere,—friends and foes,— 
acknowledge his almost unparalleled virtues, and 
they confess their loss, as an eminent man has 
justly said, with a feeling, the like of which has 
never been witnessed, since the death of Wash- 
ington.* He is gone,—this “ watchman on the 
lonely tower,”—his guard is out, and who will 
'take his place? He is lost forever to his friends 
and his country—but we are not left to mourn in 

vain. His words remain for our guidance, and 
his virtues still live for our imitation. In his lat- 
iter days, he used to say to the young men, who 

visited him, “A great struggle and a great work 
‘is before you; I have begun it, but I am old; 
my time is short, and I cannot hope to do much 
‘more. You must prepare for it; you must work. 
Great difficulties will attend you, but rely upon 
\truth and you will conquer.” Let us remember 
his life-long devotion to his country’s cause ; 
let us 








think, how to his latest day, 
When death, just hovering, claimed his prey, 
With Palinure’s unaltered mood, 
Firm at his dangerous post he stood ; 
Each call for needful rest repelled, 
With dying hand the rudder held, 
Till in his tall with fateful sway, 
The steerage of the realm gave way! ”’ 

We feel the void he has left,—as a harp with- 
out its master—as a host without its leader. 
We see the dangers that encompass us on every 
side, but we hear, from the tomb, his call to ae- 
tion! We know that the truth is with us, and 
knowing this, like him, let us stand firm, trusting 
humbly, yet confidently in Gop anv our Rieur. 


*See a beautiful essay on the death and character of 
Calhoun, by the Hon. Richard Rush, of Philadelphia. 





“VALENTINE’S DAY AT THE POST-OFFICE.” 


It was then just drizzling newspapers. The great 
window of that department being thrown open, the first 
black fringe of a thunder-cloud of newspapers impending 
over the Post-Office was discharging itself fitfully—now 
in large drops, now in little; now in sudden plumps, now 
stopping altogether. By degrees it began to rain hard; 
by fast degrees the storm came on harder and harder, un- 
| til it blew, rained, hailed, snowed newspapers. A foun- 
tain of newspapers played in at the window. Water- 
spouts of newspapers broke from enormous sacks, and 
engulphed the men inside. A prodigious main of news- 
papers, at the Newspaper River Head, seemed to be 
turned on, tareatening destruction to the miserable Post- 
Office. The Post-Office was so full already, that the 
window foamed at the mouth with newspapers. News- 
papers flew out like froth, and were tumbled in again by 
the bystanders. All the boys in London seemed to have 
gone mad, and to be besieging the Post-Office with news- 
papers.—Dickens’ Household Words. 
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JURY TRIAL. 


Why should twelve jurors be required? And 
why require them to be unanimous in their ver- 
dict ? 

The sole reason that I ever have heard for in- 
sisting upon twelve, is the following twaddle of 
my Lord Coke, [the capitals, italics, figures and 
spelling are his] : 


“ The Law, in this case, delighteth herself in 
the number of 12; for there must not only be 
12 jurors, for the tryall of matters of fact, but 12 
judges of ancient time, for tryall of matters of 
law in the Exchequer Chamber. Also, for mat- 
ters of State, there were in ancient time 12 
counsellors of State, &c. He that wageth his 
law must have eleven others with him which 
thinke he sayes true. And that number of 
twelve is much respected in holy writ as 12 apos- 
tles, 12 stones, 12 tribes, &c.”* [Mr. Hargrave’s 
note on this passage, however, cites divers cases 
in which fewer than twelve jurors, and divers in 
which more, are required : showing thatit is not 
always the “law delighteth herself in the num- 
ber of twelve.” 

Such are the reasons for which my Lord Coke 
and his echoes would entail upon suitors, the 
manifold inconveniences of hung juries—upon 
the Public, the wasting of a dozen men’s time 
with what five or seven would do better—and 
upon jurors themselves, the hardship of compel- 
Jing so many minds, under pain of imprisonment 
for days, to think alike upon the most debatable 
questions ! 

Uf such reasons as Lord Coke gives for twelve 
jurors, twenty times the number might be given for 
seven jurors. There were 7 days (including the 
Sabbath) at Creation; fixing 7 days for the week; 
7 pairs of clean beasts, and 7 pairs of birds, taken 
into Noah’s Ark; 7 days from the Ark’s comple- 
tion to the commencement of the Deluge; 7 lean, 
and 7 fat kine in Pharoah’s dream; 7 years of 
plenty, and 7 of scarcity; 7 days of unleavened 
bread; 7 priests, with 7 trumpets of ram’s horns, 
who went 7 times round the wall of Jericho 
before it fell; 7 green withs, and 7 locks of his 
his hair, by which Samson was vainly bound; 
7 branches of the golden candlestick in Revela- 
tions; 7 seals to the awful book; 7 lamps before 
the Throne, “which are the 7 spirits of God;” 
7 Wise Men; 7 Wonders of the World; 7 sleep. 
ers; 7 stars; 7 folds to the shield of Ajax; 7 cities 
that claimed each to be Homer's birth place; and 
innumerable other instances which prove that 
SEVEN, far more than twelve, “is much respect- 


ed in holy writ,” and is, pre-eminently, Tue 
Mystic Numser. 
The common-sense preferableness of seven 


jurors, is yet more clear than its mystical superi- 


ority. 

It is much easier to find seven men every way 
well qualified than to find twelve. Then, five 
farmers, mechanics, or merchants, will have been 
left to mind their own business, instead of being 
confined, perhaps long and painfully, in a jury- 
box or jury-room. Ina busy country like ours, 
where labor is so dear, and where, more than in 
other countries, “time is money,” it would ma- 
terially increase the public wealth to redeem 
those five captives from their imprisonment. 
When jurors are paid for their service (as they 
are in some states, and ought to be everywhere)— 
to diminish their number would sensibly lighten 
the burthen upon the Treasury, or the party’s 
pocket; whichever may have to bearit. And if 
the absurd rule of unanimity is to be still adhered 
to, the smaller number cau more easily be unau- 
imous than the greater number. 

But why require them tobe unanimous? The 
Legislature, by a bare majority, can tax us at any 
time to the amount of millions. Congress can 
declare war, and has often passed momentous 
laws, sometimes involving hundreds of millions, 
by majorities of one or two, or four orfive. Out 
of the nine judges who constitute the Supreme 
Court at Washington, five may settle rights to 
principalities, or questions of freedom or slavery, 
life or death. Three out of five judges in the 
Virginia Court of Appeals, do the like about 
property, freedom and slavery; and in the Vir- 
ginia General Court, three out of five decide 
upon life or death. Our Reports are full of such 
majority judgments; and they settle not only (as 
juries do) the rights of the parties in that partic- 
ular case; but (as a jury does not) the rights of 
all parties similarly situated, through all time. 
The decision is a rule—a law—for the future, 
forever; unless altered by the Legislature, or re- 
considered or revised by the Court itself. 

To talk, then, about the importance of a jury’s 
unanimity, in a dispute about money or property 
to the amount of a hundred, or five thousand dol- 
lars; and about the dissatisfaction of parties, if 
a bare majority gave the verdict; is a twaddle, 
sillier even than my Lord Coke’s twaddle. 

Two or three kindred absurdities, or hard- 
‘ships, in laws (as Montesquieu* shows) may 
sometimes neutralize and even rationalize one 
another. The absurdity of requiring a jury to 
be unanimous, which we borrowed from Eng- 
land.—was there relieved, and made less shock- 
ing, by atwin absurdity: confining the jury in 
their room, without food or drink, till they agreed. 





* Coke on Littleton, 155. a. 


* Spirit of Laws, Book 29, chap. 11. 
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It seldom took more than a few hours to starve 
them into harmony. The two absurdities miti- 
gated, and almost neutralized each other: 
making a hung jury nearly impossible; and thus 
producing a speedy decision, which was in the 
main right; but which, even when wrong, was 
better than no decision—as a delay of justice is 
often equal to a denial of justice; quick injustice 
being often better than slow justice. 

The requirement of unanimity continually pro- 
duces in our courts the most grinding aggrava- 
tionsto the hardship which, at the best, is almost 
inseparable from litigation. In a few cases, a 
jury’s inability to agree prevents an unjust ver- 


dict: but it fifty times as often prevents a just. 


one; and frequently leads to permanent wrong. 


Sometimes, before a verdict can be gotten, one |” ‘-™°!row, to fresh fields and pastures new.” 
or more witnesses die; and with them die their, 
Sometimes 
the expenses of attending court, with the legal 
costs, and loss of time, exceed the amount in 
controversy. Sometimes, the party who is at last 
defeated, becomes insolvent before the suit ends; 
so that neither debt nor costs can be recovered 


summoner’s chances for justice. 


from him. 

Lately, within twenty yards of where I write, 
a case was tried in which the parties, and five or 
six witnesses, had been three days at court. \; 
The question was, whether a hire for eight’ 
mouths and a half, should be three or five dollars | 
amouth? The jury could not agree; and after | 
much wrangling among themselves were dis- 
charged : and the battle had to be fought over 
again, three months afterwards, about those sev- 
enteen dollars. In the same “temple of Jus- 
tice,” two months befure, a suit was dismissed in 
despair of a veidict, after four hung juries, and 
several years duration: the plaintiff being a poor 
and aged woman, suing for nearly all her proper- 
ty, which had been destroyed by the defendant's 
misconduct. In the same “temple” are now 
pending two suits, each for less than $50, in 
which there have been three hung juries: and 
there is yet no decision. In the old woman's 
case, the expenses had exhausted her means, and 
the delays and vexations had broken her spirit. 
The neighbor and kinsman who attended to the 
suit for her, declared to me (what was obvious), 
that a verdict against her in the outset, would 
have been less grievous than a verdict for her at 
last! Defeat, at first, better than victory at 
at last! So eating a thing is delay, in lawsuits! 
Such cases are perpetually occurring. 

Really, those who in the face of such facets, 
would cling to unanimity as a feature of jury- 
trial in civil cases, are the slaves of an ignoble 
superstition, unworthy of this age, and of this 
country. L. M. 


| 


NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER; or, Notes of Things seen 
in Europe and America, By Witiiam CULLEN Brvr- 
ANT. New York: George P. Putnam. London ; Rich- 
ard Bentley. 1850. 


An unbounded freedom of locomotion seems to have 
been enjoyed by Mr. Bryant to a greater degree, perhaps, 
than by any other modern traveller who has thought it 
worth while to record his experiences. He has not jour- 


-neyed as far as some, nor does he narrate as many won- 


derful incidents; but from the Alps to the (West) Indies, 





and from Kirk Alloway to Mackinaw, he seems to have 

ranged at will, just when the rambling propensity was 

strongest ;—to-day in the dark corners of antiquated cities, 
The let- 
‘ters composing the volume before us, we are told in the 
preface, were written at various times, embracing a pe- 
riod of sixteen years, and refer to different excursions 
made at long intervals. Thus informed, one is quite pre- 
| pared for the sudden transition presented by Chapters VI 
‘and VII, where we read on one page of the scenery of 
the Tyrol, and on the next of Dad Joe’s Grove in Illinois ; 
reminding us of the old lady’s criticism upon the Dic- 
tionary, that it was a very entertaining work, but that 
| there seemed to be little connection between the subjects. 
| Mr. Bryant’s letters are written with remarkable ease and 
‘purity of style, and there is an air of truthfulness in the 
narrative, that inspires the reader with entire confidence 
‘in his statements, a feeling not excited in the majority of 
cases. That our home readers may judge of the fidelity 
of his sketches, we quote what he has to say of Rich- 
mond, submitting some comments thereupon, in the way 
of correction : 


| 


“ A beautiful city is Richmond, seated on the hills that 
overlook the James River. The dwellings have a pleas- 
ant appearance, often standing by themselves in the midst 
of gardens. In front of several, I saw large magnolias, 
their dark, glazed leaves glittering in the March sunshine. 
The river, as yellow as the Tiber, its waters now staimed 
with the earth of the upper country, runs by the upper 
part of the town in noisy rapids, embracing several islands, 
shaded with the plane-tree, the hackberry, end the elm, 
and prolific, in spring and summer, of wild flowers. I 
went upon one of these islands, by means of a foot-bridge, 
and was pointed to another, the resort of a quoit-elub 
comprising some of the most distinguished men of Rieh- 
mond, among whom in his lifetime was Judge Marshall, 
who sometimes joined in this athletic sport.” 


To vindicate the truth of history, we must set Mr. Bry- 
ant right as to the spot celebrated for the quoit exercises 
of the Chief Justice. It was vot upon an island in the 
river, but in a delightful copse surrounding Buchanan's 


now a club assembles on every alternate Saturday, du- 
ring the spring and summer months, to pitch quoits and 
to partake of a dinner a la barbecue. There is indeed a 
similar club, whose rendezvous is the island referred to, 
very famous for the excellence of its ewisine. Of the 
Marshall Club we can speak knowingly, having enjoyed 
its hospitality and its punch, and we can assure Mr. 
Bryant, should he ever visit Richmond in the club-season, 
that he would meet with a hearty welcome at its board. 
But we continue the description— 





Louisa County. 


“We descended one of the hills on which the town is 











Spring, at the upper extremity of the town, where even 
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built, and went up another to the east, where stands an 
ancient house of religious worship, the oldest Episcopal 
church in the state. It is in the midst of a burying- 
ground, where sleep some of the founders of the colony, 
whose old graves are greenly overgrown with the trailing 
and matted periwinkle. In this church, Patrick Henry, 
at the commencement of the American Revolution, made 
that celebrated speech, which so vehemently moved all 
who heard him, ending with the sentence : “ Give me lib- 
erty or give me death.” We looked in at one of the win- 
dows; it is a low, plain room, with small, square pews, 
and a sounding board over the little pulpit. From the 
hill on which this church stands, you have a beautiful 
view of the surrounding country, a gently undulating sur- 
face, closed in by hills on the west; and the James River 
is seen wandering through it, by distant plantations, and 
between borders of trees. A place was pointed out to us, 
a little way down the river, which bears the name of Pow- 
hatan ; and here, I was told, a flat rock is still shown as | 
the one on which Captain Smith was placed by his cap- 
tors, in order to be put to death, when the intercession of 
Pocahontas saved his life.” 





' 











We are sorry to interrupt the text at this point with so 
unpleasant a suggestion, but we feel it our duty to say 
that, according to the best authorities, it was not at “ Pow- 
hatan”’ that the intercession of Pocahontas for the life of. 
Smith occurred—but at a residence of the old chief on} 


York river, with the comical name of Werowocomoco. | 
It was a belief fondly indulged by ourselves, at one time, | 


that this melodramatic scene belonged to the vicinity of 
Richmond, but the historians have dealt as badly with it | 
as Niebuhr and other cold-blooded German critics with 
the poetical traditions of Rome, some even asserting that 


the heroic maiden was but a little child at the time, and 


A few days since, we drove to Powhatan, in company | 
with some friends from New York, who were shown the | 


apocryphal rock as the identical place of the intended | aus Wide ° 


execution of Captain Iohne. We did not mention our 
“ historic doubts,” designing to permit our friends to con- 
tinue under the pleasing delusion of having seen so fa- 


mous a spot, but one, a fair young lady, remained obsti-| 


nately skeptical on general principles. But once more 
to passon. The following sketch of Shockoe Warehouse 
and its inspector, one of our most excellent and venera- 
ble citizens, will be recoguized by the reader familiar with 
the place— 


“*T went with an acquaintance to see the inspection and 
sale of tobacco. Huge, upright columns of dried leaves, 
firmly packed and of a greenish hue, stood in rows, under 
the roof of a broad, low building, open on all sides— 
these were the hogsheads of tobacco, stripped of the 
staves. The inspector, a portly man, with a Bourbon 
face, his white hair gathered in a tie behind. went very 
quietly and expeditiously through his task of determining, 
the quality, after which the vast bulks were disposed of 
in a very short time, with surprisingly little noise, to the 
tobacco merchants. ‘Tobacco, to the value of three mil- 
lions of dollars annually, is sent by the planters to Rich- 
mond, and thence distributed to different nations, whose 
merchants frequent this mart. In the sales it is always 
sure to bring cash, which, to those who detest the weed, 
is a little difficult to understand. 


“I went afterwards to a tobacco factory, the sight of| lar moral emotion.” 


which amused me, though the narcotic fumes made me 
cough. In one room a black man was taking apart the 
small bundles of leaves of which a hogshead of tobacco 
is composed, and carefully separating leaf from leaf; 
others were ussorting the leaves according to the quality, 
and others again were arranging the leaves in layers and 


sprinkling each layer with the extract of liquorice. In 
another room were about eighty negroes, boys they are 
called, from the age of twelve years up to manhood, who 
received the leaves thus prepared, rolled them into long 
even rolls, and then cut them into plugs of about four in- 
ches in length, which were afterwards passed through a 
press, and thus became ready for market. As we entered 
the room we heard a murmur of psalmody running through 
the sable assembly, which now and then swelled into a 
strain of very tolerable music. 


* Verse sweetens toil—’ 


says the stanza which Dr. Johnson was so fond of quo 
ting and really it is so good that I will transcribe the whole 
of it— 


‘Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound— 
All at her work the village maiden sings, 

Nor, while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitudes of things.’ 


“Verse it seems can sweeten the toil of slaves in a to- 
bacco factory. 

“*We encourage their singing as much as we can,’ 
said the brother of the proprietor, himself a diligent mas- 
ticator of the weed, who attended us, and politely ex- 
plained to us the process of making plug tobacco; ‘ we 
encourage it as much as we can, for the boys work bet- 
ter while singing. Sometimes they will sing all day long 
with great spirit; at other times you will not hear a sin- 
gle note. They must sing wholly of their own accord, 
it is of no use to bid them do it.’ 

“* What is remarkable,’ he continued, ‘ their tunes are 
all psalm tunes, and the words are from hymn-books ; 


: : ; Nigar ; | thei is exclusively for sacred music ; they will sing 
otherwise attempting to divest the incident of its romance. | cr onset ragrocasetteas a on ee 


‘nothing else. Almost all these persons are church-mem- 
bers; we have not a dozen about the factory who are not 
so. Most of them are of the Baptist persuasion; a few 


“T saw in the course of the day the Baptist church in 
| which these people worship, a Jow, plain, but spacious 
brick building, the same in which the sages of Virginia, a 
‘generation of great men, debated the provisions of the 
‘constitution. It has a congregation of twenty-seven hun- 

dred persons, and the best choir, I heard somebody say, 


in all Richmond.” 


! 


Having hit off the tobacco manufactory, Mr. Bryant 
ascends the hill to the capitol. 


“IT paid a visit to the capitol, nobly situated on an emi- 
nence which overlooks the city, and is planted with trees. 
The statue of Washington, executed by Houdon for the 
state of Virginia, in 1788, is here. It is of the size of life, 
representing Gen. Washington in the costume of his day, 
and in an ordinary standing posture. It gratifies curios- 
ity, but raises no particular moral emotion. Compared 
with the statue by Greenough, it presents a good example 
of the difference between the work of a mere sculptor— 
skillful indeed, but still a mere sculptor—and the work 
of a man of genius.” 


We must confess our surprise that the statue of Wash- 
ington by Houdon awakened in Mr. Bryant no “ particu- 
We had supposed that being a man 
of “imagination all compact,’ he would have been car- 
ried back, in the presence of this almost breathing mar- 
ble, to the palmy day of our post-revolutionary renown, 
when the great original walked among living men. Nor 
can we accord with the opinion of Mr. Bryant as to the 
preference given to Greenough in an artistic point of 
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view. The object of art, we submit, as exhibited either 
in painting or sculpture, is as closely as possible to imi- 
tate nature,—to produce a mental illusion—to set before us 
the counterfeit presentment of the object itself, and he is | 
the truest artist who the most successfully accomplishes | 
this result. Now Houdon has transmitted to us an effigy | 
of Washington which may be relied on as faithful in all | 
respects. The form is exact. The noble lineaments of 
the majestic countenance are there. He is clad in the 
simple habit of the citizen-soldier. It requires no great 
stretch of fancy to suppose that we see him as he appear- 
ed to his companions in arms during the Revolution. 
Chief Justice Marshall used to say that this statue con- 
veyed to the beholder as perfect an idea of Washington 
as it was possible to obtain from any carving, and he de- 
lighted to linger near it, reviving his early impressions of 
the man himself; We learn from a friend, that the venera- 
ble G. W. P. Custis, whose connection with Washington 
is well known to the whole nation, expressed a similar 
opinion upon a recent visitto Richmond. Mr. Alexander 
Mackay, the author of the “ Western World,” says that 
he was affected by it more than by any relics of the Gre- 
cian chisel, and that he will always hereafter in dwelling 
upon the character of Washington, associate with it the 
statue atRichmond. As for Greenough’s statue it is just 
about as suggestive of Washington as of Jupiter Capito- 
linus. It represents a colossal figure, in a sitting posture, 
with chest and arms bare. We may only convict our- 
selves of lack of poetic impressibility in saying so, but 
we cannot help thinking, whenever we see it, of the re- 
mark made by a Virginia professor, that it resembled noth- 
ing so much as a T'itan changing his linen. That Mr. 
Bryant should distinguish this work from the gem of 
Houdon, as the work of a man of genius compared 
with that of a mere sculptor, we repeat has surprised us. 

But we have too long dwelt upon these local sketches: 
The work is full of excellent descriptions of foreign and 
American travel, and will be read with great interest. It 
is for sale by J. W. Randolph. 











Sacrep Scenes anp Cuaracters. By J. 7’. Headley. 
New York. Baker & Scribner. 1850. 


‘ We remember very distinctly the first time we ever saw 
Mr. J. T. Headley’s name. It was prefixed to an extract 
from one of his books, giving a most vivid description of 
the loss of a man from on board ship, during a storm. Not 
being conversant with salt water ourselves, we know not 
how far the narrative would stand the test of nautical 
criticism: but it told with powerful effect upon our feel- 
ings, and left a strong impression of the author’s dra- 
matic force, as well as of some better and deeper quali- 
ties. 

That impression, however, has unfortunately been 
weakened, rather than improved, by his subsequent ef- 
forts. “ Napoleon and his Marshals”—* Washington and 
his Generals’’—and other productions of the “ intense” 
style, have brought to mind too forcibly certain histrionic 
performers, who do nothing but rant, overstepping the 
modesty of nature, and tearing passion to rags. While 


There is another objection. The superficial, flashy, 
meretricious tone which, commencing with the title-page, 
is preserved throughout, is significant of books made to 
sell,—of commodities manufactured, like Townshend's 
Sarsaparilla, or Mrs. Jervis’s Cold Candy—to be sold, by 
dint of great placards and colored capitals, under the pre- 
text of love and benevolence towards the afflicted family 
of man. 

Of late, Mr. Headley has turned into another field, and 
lays the Bible under contribution. He walks upon the 
“Sacred Mountains,” and confronts the awful presence 
of the burning bush, with a self-possession so much be- 
yond that of Moses, that he can portray the scene with 
all its particulars, in the most gorgeous mixtures of his 
palette. The volume, which has induced this notice, is 
another of the same sort: a revival (as it were) in prose 
of the sacred mysteries and dramas, composed and en 
acted by clerical thespians of the middle ages. Far be it 
from us to question the purity and piety of the author, 
and the laudable motives which he claims as the origin of 
these enterprises: but for ourselves, we cannot think these 
elucidations of the Bible embraced in that class of which 
he says in his preface that “the whole world could not 
contain the books that should be written.” ‘Toa large 
portion of the community, however, whose doctrines and 
discipline forbid the perusal of novels and stage-plays, it 
is probable that these volumes, under sanction of their 
scriptural derivation, and his clerical garb, will be ac- 
ceptable as a substitute for Scott and Shakspeare. 


While we cannot approve of this innovation—liable as 
it must be to the danger of depreciating things sacred by 
too familiar handling, and too much artistic embellish- 
ment—it is nevertheless due to Mr. Headley to say, thet 
he has displayed, in his selection of subjects, u taste less 
vitiated than some others of his brethren who have been 
similarly engaged. We have seen two religious annuals of 
the last season, glorious with costly illustrations, and 
furnished with letter press by a number of reverend pens. 
They were devoted to the “Women of the Bible”: 
and among the women thus distinguished we were dis- 
gusted to find many, whose names and histories should 
have been left forever in the shade. There—in books 
manifestly designed for the hands of the young, pure, and 
modest maidens of our land—were paraded the voluptu- 
ous forms of the wanton wife of Potiphar—the frail Bath- 
sheba, and the faithless Delilah:—while, as if to outrage 
at once the decency and human feeling of their fair read- 
ers, the most atrocious horror of the Jewish annals was 
exhibited—the Levite’s wife, prostrate and dying at the 
threshold of her husband’s entertainer. Nor is this all. 
In the effort to get up something poetical and romantic, in 
connexion with such heroines as these, strange latitude is 
assumed by the reverend contributors, both as regards the 
truth of history and the soundness of morals. Rahab, 
who entertained and secreted the spies of the Israelites— 
she who completed the infamy of her private life by the 
betrayal of her country to an invading foe—is exalted, by 
the aid of conjecture and surmise, into something very 
like an inspired servant of Heaven. Her sins are glossed 
over, with the exception of the treason; and that is con- 


we do not deny that passages are to be found in most, if} verted (most unwarrantably, as it seems to us) into a proof 


not all, of these works, which might prove to be agreea- 
ble stimulants, if taken in small doses, and not too often— 
yet, to read one of his books through is to us something 
like eating mustard by the spoonful : an operation, which 
may harden some palates to insensibility, but is more 
likely to move the stomach to reject it all. His constant 
throes and struggles—his convulsive labor in heaving up 
superlatives one upon another—remind one of the Ken- 


of her devotion to the true God. We cannot see how she 
differs from the Roman Tarpeia, except in the more fortu- 
nate issue of her bargain with the enemy. 

What would be thought of any father, who should put 
into his daughter’s hands the memoirs of the Count de 
Grammont adorned with half-naked portraits of the las- 
civious dames of the Court of Charles the Second! 
What of one, who should commend to them the novels of 





tuckian’s opinion of Forrest’s acting : we think “he piles | Eugene Sue with similar illustrations of the frail—yet 


on the agony a leetle too mountainious.”’ 


not wholly depraved—hervines of those volumes so justly 
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censured? Tell us then, ye divines, what excuse, 
what extenuation does it afford, that your prurient fancy 
has thought fit to range in the licentiousness recorded in 
the pages of Jewish history, instead of that which is pre- 
sented in the scandalous chronicles of a later day ? 


Ev Dorapo: OR ADVENTURES IN THE Patu oF Em- 
PiRE. By Bayard Taylor. New York. George P. 
Putnam. 1850. 

An interesting subject pleasantly treated. The perso- 
nal narrative is easy and unaffected; and, although much 
that Mr. Taylor treats of, has become familiar to us 
through numberless letters from different parts of Cali- 
fornia, yet a fair account of the whole country—its popu- 
lation—resources—and prospects—was greatly to be 
desired. Few travellers, or writers, could be found, bet- 
ter qualified for such a task than the well-known author 
of “ Views A-foot,”—and he has performed it in a man- 
ner to satisfy the just expectations of his old friends. His 
descriptions are as full as would be generally acceptable; 
while the cheerful tone of his book, and its attractive 
style, will certainly command a favorable reception from 
the public. It is gratifying to find his views of the agri- 
cultural value of the new State (?) more encouraging 
than those usually entertained. ‘The good order preserv- 
ed amid a population so mixed, and in the absence, more- 
over, of the accustomed restraints of authorized govern- 
ment, bespeaks a high degree of intelligence and self-con- 
trol among the people. ‘Their future fortunes—looking to 
their geographical position, their resources, and the ad- 
vanced state of civilization, in which they begin their ca- 
reer—must exercise an extraordinary influence upon those 
of both hemispheres ; and may perhaps justify us, in saying 
with our author—* The world’s history has no page so 
marvellous, as that which has just been turned in Cali- 
fornia.” 


HumsBotpt’s Views on Nature: London. 
Bohn. 1850. 


Whatever comes before the public in the name of this 
illustrious philosopher must command a respectful atten- 
tion. This work has been presented to the English read- 
er in three translations since the year 1845: of which the 
present volume, while it is probably the most accurate, has 
the advantage of being offered at about one-fourth the cost 
of its predecessors. ‘Lt consists of a series of separate trea- 
tises on various Phenomena of the physical world, such as 
Steppes and Deserts, Volcanoes, Coral Reefs, the Physi- 
ognomy of Plants, the Cataracts of the Orinoco, and the 
Nocturnal life of Animals in the Primeval forests. These 
essays, first given to the world half a century since, have 
received valuable additions and illustrations from the ma- 
ture experience of the author, enriched by the discoveries 
and observations of the long period which has intervened. 
While they must be read with interest even by the 
learned, they present to the general reader a popular view 
of their subjects, combining solid information with enter- 
tainment, and rivetting his attention by the graphic and 
poetical beauty of their language. No volume is more 
worthy of a place in a complete or a select library. 

Messrs. Bangs, Platt & Co. of New York are the Amer- 
ican agents of the publisher, and willbe happy to supply 
orders in any part of the country. 


Henry G. 


Memoir, Letters anD Poems, by Bernard Barton. 
Edited by his Daughter. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston. 1850. 

This is a seasonable reprint which is not only likely to 
be quite acceptable to the literary friends of the Quaker 
City, but to receive a cordial welcome from the lovers of 
pure and unostentatious verse. Bernard Barton is known 





————. 


to many only through the correspondence of Charles 
Lamb—whose capital letter on the profession of litera- 
ture, and humorous one on the execution of Fontleroy, 
were both addressed to the poetical quaker. Indeed, the 
latter’s literary associations were of a high and interest. 
ing kind, as may be seen in the volume before us, which 
contains several fresh epistles from Lloyd, Southey, and 
Lamb. The poet’s own letters are not among the least 
attractive contents of the book. The memoir is marked 
by a graceful simplicity, and the poems have the charm 
of unaffected and gentle devotion to nature and truth. 
Altogether it forms a most desirable volume for the do- 
mestic circle, It is published in the usual neat and hand. 
some style with which the publishers bring out their 
works. For sale by Morris & Brother. 





The Miscellaneous Works of O.rtver GoupsmitTH. In- 
cluding a variety of Pieces now first Collected. By 
James Prior, &c. Vol. IV. New York. George P, 
Putnam. 155 Broadway. 1850. 


This volume completes the luxurious edition of Gold- 
smith’s miscellaneous writings commenced some time 
since by Mr. Putnam. We have seen no standard work 
recently issued from the American press that will com- 
pare with it in point of typographical clearness and taste- 
ful appearance. ‘The contents of Vol. LV consists of his 
poems and plays, with some fugitive essays of a critical 
character, and a most valuable index to the series, an ex- 
cellent feature in such publications. For sale by Nash & 
Woodhouse. 


Tue Optimist. By Henry T. Tuckerman. New York: 
George P. Putnam. 155 Broadway. 


To such of our readers as would enjoy an intellectual 
treat, we cannot too highly commend the Optimist. Mr. 
Tuckerman’s esthetics are akin to that charming and 
lute-like philosophy of which the poet tells us as present- 
ing “a perpetual feast of nectared sweets,” but with “no 
crude surfeit.” He unfolds to us the hidden founts that un- 
derlie our social being and brings to light the sparkling 
and gladdening waters that a benign Providence has yet 
caused to irrigate the desert waste of life. He depicts 
man as he appears to “contemplation’s sober eye,” in an 
age when thinking is but too apt to be stigmatised as “an 
idle waste of thought.” In this way, he may very proper- 
ly claim the title of Optimist which he has given to his 
book, as “ producer of the greatest good.” 

The Optimist may be found at the store of J. W. Ran- 
dolph. 


Taxpor anp Vernon. A Novel. New York: 
Scribner. 1850. 

Thus modestly is ushered before the reading public, a 
work far superior to the mass of reprints from English 
and French works of fictions, with which the market is 
flooded, superior—not in mere refinements in the art of in- 
teresting the sensibilities and imagination which are only 
the result of long practice; but superior in the more sub- 
stantial qualities of vigor, truthfulness, acute insight and 
dramatic skill. The ostensible moral of the story is to 
prove the conclusiveness of circumstantial evidence ; but 
inwoven with the main narration, there are masterly 
sketches of actual scenes in the Mexican War and veri- 
table glimpses of Western life and manners. We under- 
stand that the author is young, a native of Illinois; and 
it is evident that he was engaged in the battle of Buena 
Vista. With such talents for observation, passional sym- 
pathy, and facility in writing, he has only to pursue a judi- 
cious course, to rank high as an American novelist. 

The book may be had of Morris & Brother. 


Baker & 








